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Did You Know? 


50 Pounds of Fat Are 

Required To Produce 

Enough Paint for One 
Medium Tank! 


Yes, fats and oils are among our most important 
materials of war! They are vital to Victory in 
many different ways! 


Fat is an important ingredient in ammunition. 
Fat is needed to supply our fighting forces with 
life-giving sulfa drugs and valuable vaccines to 
prevent disease; it is used in making gas mask 
containers and other necessities. 


Moreover, fats and oils are important in supplying 
our men and our Allies with morale-building, high- 
energy foods. 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


ra a ie Se 


Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 
Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 
Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 


* 


That’s why we, as a leading producer of fats and 
oils, ask you to do your part in conserving these 
vital war necessities. This doesn’t mean that you 
should sacrifice your quality standards on the 
home front! But it does mean that you should 
avoid needless waste in every possible way. 


“101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” is a 
helpful booklet which you may have free by writ- 
ing to Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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INTERNMENT CAMP FOOD IN OCCUPIED CHINA 


MARTHA M. KRAMER, Pu.D. 


This study of the nutritive value of food in the Civilian Assembly Center, Wei Hsien, 
Shantung, North China, as provided by Japanese authorities for civilian enemy aliens, 


was made during Dr. Kramer’s six months’ internment at Wei Hsien. 


Previous to the 


attack on Pearl Harbor, Dr. Kramer had been chairman, Department of Home Economics, 
Yenching University, Peiping, and since her return on the Gripsholm she has resumed her 
duties as Professor of Food Economics and Nutrition, School of Home Economics, Kansas 


State College, Manhattan. 


Ralph Lewis, M.D., of the Presbyterian Mission, took charge of the weighing of 
internees of the Peiping group, and R.C. Sailer, Ph.D , Department of Psychology, Yen- 
ching University, supplied the statistical summary of the data. 


ITIZENS of the United States, Great Britain, Holland, 
(; Belgium, and other enemy aliens resident in North 

China at the time of the Pearl Harbor incident were 
in most cases allowed to remain in their own homes and for 
some months thereafter. Gradually, however, concentra- 
tion of aliens began here and there. Finally, in March 
1943 able-bodied enemy aliens in Peiping, T’ientsin, 
Ch’ingtao and neighboring areas were ordered to prepare 
to go to a Civilian Assembly Center at Wei Hsien, Shan- 
tung, on property which had been a Presbyterian Mission 
Station for some 60 years. 

By the end of March almost all the 1800 internees had 
arrived and had begun to organize themselves into a co- 
operative community, responsible for practically all the 
work of the camp. Food, its preparation and service, was 
easily one of the most pressing problems. 

In spite of the fact that many Occidentals resident in 
North China had been in a position to procure almost 
anything they desired, the general food shortage prevailing 
in that region eventually made itself felt. As a result, 
some internees, especially those whose financial reserves 
were low, were rather relieved to have no further responsi- 
On the other hand, 


bility for obtaining their own food. 
those interested in nutrition felt the qualms natural to 
subjects unwillingly involved in a large-scale experiment. 

Japanese authorities secured foods and shipped them 


regularly to the camp. ‘Their representative, the supply 
officer on the compound, was responsible for distribution. 
White flour, vegetables in season in North China, meat 
(usually the less choice cuts of boned beef), peanut oil, and 
some sugar and condiments arrived regularly. At intervals 
eggs were available as well as fresh fish, the latter about 
every 5 days. Butter or butter substitute and a sort of 
jelly or fruit butter were sometimes supplied. Most of the 
flour went to the camp bakery to be made into yeast bread. 
Other supplies were sent to the 3 large camp kitchens and 
to the hospital kitchen, on a per capita basis. The hospital 
fed invalids, and children not more than 4 years of age. 
A few special foods—for example, the limited supply of 
milk—were handled through the hospital and did not reach 
average members of the camp population. 

_ The quality of the products varied somewhat. For 
instance, transportation and storage facilities were not of 
the best for handling fresh meat and vegetables. Certain 
products appeared to have been held too long before release 
tomternees. In a few instances the use of a vegetable was 
extended beyond its normal season to the point where it 
was too coarse or strong. Mistaken notions of a bargain, 
too, resulted in the purchase of vegetables no longer in good 
condition. 

At various times committees of internees had an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions about food supplies, suggestions 
quite reasonable on the whole but not always immediately 
carried out, probably because of increasing scarcity of foods 
in that area. First there were requests for some sort of 
grain with which to make breakfast porridge. That meal 
had offered little other than tea and bread, and the use of 
bread had been varied in every possible way, even by 
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cooking in water to make bread porridge. However, until 
the middle of the summer nothing was sent in except a few 
pounds of cereal to be used in the hospital. Finally kao- 
liang, a grain-sorghum, arrived in July, a cereal which has 
been widely produced in North China and is the main 
article of diet for the country people of certain areas, but 
it is often scorned by city folk who consider it too bulky 
and coarse. In camp many people enjoyed the kao-liang 
porridge when carefully prepared, while others simply did 
not or could not acquire a taste for the dish. There were 
also requests for dried beans, many varieties of which are 
ordinarily plentiful and inexpensive in Shantung. Lu-tou, 
small green Mung beans, were issued in July and were 
usually combined with meat and/or other vegetables. 

Cooking facilities permitted little variety in food prepa- 
ration. Kitchens were equipped with large iron kettles 
(kua) common in that region, each bricked in and arranged 
to be fired underneath. These could be used for boiling or 
simmering, and later, when the basket-like steamers of 
wood and bamboo reached us, for steaming food. Now 
and then, when the bakery was not too busy, the ovens 
might be used for making meat loaf. It was also possible 
to prepare some dishes on top of the stove, but even this 
space was limited, as were containers and cooking oils. 

The medical committee of the internee group felt grave 
concern lest dysentery become widespread. Water con- 
tamination, sewage disposal, and fly control were such that 
any sort of epidemic would have been most difficult to 
control. For this reason, groups in charge of meal plan- 
ning and food preparation were virtually forbidden to serve 
raw foods. The inviting red radishes, the long crisp 
cucumbers, would have been acceptable in salads, but 
cooperation with the medical group was essential. Thus, 
most of the vegetables had to be used in some sort of soup 
or stew. Much ingenuity was exercised in attempting to 
vary flavor, texture, and ingredients. Now and then 
meat balls, baked hash, or pot roast might be achieved. 
But most of the vegetables had to be routinely submitted 
to boiling or simmering, often for a considerable period of 
time, in deference to internees who thought they could eat 
only ‘‘well-done” vegetables cooked in accordance with 
rather old-fashioned notions. This procedure inevitably 
had its effect upon the vitamin content of the diet. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE DIET 


It soon became possible to begin a study quietly of the 
food supplied for the internees. Work was done in the 
Peiping kitchen, typical of all, by checking all food supplied 
by the Japanese authorities during three periods which 
were selected as representative of the shifting picture with 
regard to vegetables seasonable in Shantung Province. 
The investigator weighed all foods (edible portion) used in 
the kitchen. Calculations of nutritive value were based on 
tables of the Peiping Union Medical College Hospital (1) 
and Lister Institute (2). Table 1 presents data for the 
three periods, with summaries on a per capita basis. The 
daily census upon which this was based represented the 
number of persons supposed to be served from the Peiping 
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kitchen. Invalids, and children not more than 4 years of 
age (who were served through the hospital), are not in- 
cluded in this study. Figures secured were available for 
the information of the medical committee and were 
preserved for use here. 

For purposes of comparison, vegetables were grouped as: 
(a) potatoes; (b) leafy vegetables; and (c) other vegetables. 
Apparently potatoes were thought necessary for Occi- 
dentals and were therefore usually provided for the in- 
ternees, although they are not commonly used by the 
masses in North China. With regard to the second group, 
“leafy vegetables,” the Chinese, through the centuries, 
have developed.a variety of such vegetables, most of them 
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the like. Sugar, jam, canned salmon and meat, coffee, and 
tinned or powdered milk were the most common of thege 
stores. In camp a “black market” or ‘‘over the wall” 
business developed rapidly, through which internees could 
purchase eggs, dried local dates, peanuts, peanut oil, honey, 
sugar, and other items. After some weeks the camp 
canteen began to sell a little food and finally offered most 
of the products that had been available on the “black 
market,’ which served to discourage that activity. The 
canteen sometimes sold fresh fruit as well. It was possible 
to obtain only very limited amounts of these extra foods, 
however—a pound of honey, a half pound of peanut oil, or 
3 or 4 eggs. A herd of cows kept at the camp supplied 


TABLE 1 
Food provided by Japanese authorities, Wet Hsien Civilian Assembly Center 





PERIOD FOOD 


a 

May 1-12, inclusive, 
1943; 5028 person 
days 


Beef, fish, eggs. 
Oil, margarine 
| Potatoes.... 

Leeks, onions, carrots, radishes 
| Sugar, jelly.. 

White flour... 


Small cabbage, bean sprouts, hao-tze-kan....| 10,773.2 


PROTEIN CALORIES Ca Pp Fe 


gm. gm. gm. gm. 
151,974.0 1,396,442 139.68 1,665.59 17.950 
735, 240 
567 , 290 9.726 
106, 858 12.457 
3.720 


14,049.0 118.88 
527.40 


155.05 
344.40 


7,597.3 


192, 864.0 6,078, 660 17.220 





DUAR 5 o> sas 25%% 
Person/day......... 


| Beef, pork, fish, eggs 
Oil, margarine 


June 14-27, inclusive, 
1943; 5585 person 
days 


Onions, radishes, cucumber, vegetable mar- | 


row. : 
Sugar, jelly 
White flour 


Totals.... 
Person/day 


July 26-Aug. 1, inclu- | Beef, eggs 

sive, 1943; 2850 per- | Oil, margarine 

son days | Potatoes See 

Cabbage, celery, string beans 

Onions, Mung beans, carrots, squash, 
| cumber 

Sugar, jelly 
| Kao-liang 

White flour 


(ic er 
Person/day 
Average for 3 periods; 13,463 person days ...... 


excellent in season. Liberal supplies of these were usually 
sent in. In fact, internees not interested in the nutritive 
value of the diet were inclined to look with disfavor on the 
great quantity of Chinese celery and “small cabbage,”’ 
Brassica chinensis L., provided. Another, the hao-tze-kan, 
or Chrysanthemum coronarium, looked a bit like parsley 
and was good in soup if young and tender, but a problem if 
old and coarse. Bean sprouts and string beans were 
included in this group. A variety of cabbage like that 
used in America was sent in during the third period. 
Roots and tubers were included in the third group, “‘other 
vegetables,” along with melons, cucumbers, squashes, and 
dry beans—lu-tou or Phaseolus mungo. 

Food supplied by the Japanese was supplemented by 
all possible means. Some internees had brought limited 
stores of food which they hoarded for use on holidays, in 
case of illness, to supplement monotonous breakfasts, and 


.-| 328,322.0 


..| 241,792.8 | 


377, 257.5 | 9,409,725 | 1,285.41 4,137.01 61.073 
75 1,871 . 26 82 012 


89, 970.0 


1,877,363 210.83 
784, 504 
841, 106 

93, 129 


168,158 
492,800 
6,349 , 235 


1,032.76 12.138 


20, 739.6 
8,537.9 


149.79 656.75 | 
528.18 185.66 | 


247 .62 


14.979 
15.999 
| 7,585.7 


312.93 6.825 








| 201,488.8 359.73 , 654.76 17.986 


10,606 , 295 1,496.15 3,842.86 | 
59 1,899 .27 .69 


67.927 
012 





632,938 | 
382,420 | 
220,901 
54,254 


999.61 





85, 328.8 77.96 | 13.928 
40.04 
153.91 


4.258 
2.923 


5,150.3 279.13 
4558.2 | 116.98 
31,371.6 579,259} 134.71 | 389.76 | 
306. | 
7,897.5 67, 14.63 | 187.20 
107'486.4 | 3,387. 191.94 882.92 


13.448 


2.808 
9.597 


46.962 


613.19 
22 


5, 630,78 | 2,855.60 
1.00 


70 § 25 








about 30 gal. milk daily which was issued through the 
hospital. These various supplements were not included 
in the study here presented. 

One-third of the protein in the food provided by the 
Japanese authorities was obtained in products of animal 
origin and the diet as a whole supplied more than 1 gm. 
protein per kilogram body weight for the mixed group of 
men, women, and children. In addition, almost all the 
internees obtained extra eggs since these were one of the 
main commodities on the “black market.’”’ Children, 
particularly those in the age group just over 4 years, 
received irregular issues of fresh milk so that on the whole 
the protein intake was adequate. 

The calorie intake, however, was quite another matter. 
Many internees complained of being hungry and all craved 
food, particularly certain items not available. Although 
most foods were limited in amount, bread was available 
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at all times. Most internees, in fact, learned to eat more 
bread than ever before. They crumbled it into their 
bowls of soup and spread meat stew over bread to make 
substantial sandwiches. But three-fifths of the total 
calories in the form of bread (or other products made from 
flour, as plain noodles) seemed to be all they could possibly 
eat. The diet no doubt contained much less fat than was 
customary for most of the internees. As a matter of fact, 
cooking oil and butter or butter substitute provided only 
about 16 gm. fat per person per day. The craving for fat 
manifested itself in various ways, such as a general prefer- 
ence for fried eggs, for French toast, or plain fried bread for 
between-meal snacks, and the hoarding of precious tins 
of Australian butter. 

Not long after reaching the camp, the internees began to 
talk about loss of weight. This undoubtedly was partly 
due to complications connected with closing their homes, 
making the trip to camp, and adjusting to new living 
conditions. Unfortunately, no consistent and satisfactory 
figures could be obtained for body weights before March 
1943. However, it seemed desirable to secure data in 
connection with the present study. Members of the 
Peiping group were therefore weighed the first week in 
May, June, July, August, and September 1943. Weights 
were taken just before breakfast, subjects wearing their 
ordinary light-weight garments. Data were evaluated in 
several ways. Essential findings for the group show the 
following changes, expressed as deviations from the 
average May weight: June, +1 lb., July, —.5 Ib., 
August, —2 lb., September, —2.46 lb. The median 
change was —1.5 lb. for adult women and —2.5 lb. for 
adult men. The greatest losses tended to be among the 
heaviest persons. These changes took place during the hot 
summer season when some loss might be expected normally. 
Some internees gained in weight and their general health 
appeared to improve, no doubt as a result of regular meal 
hours, regular hours of workin the open air, and freedom 
from nervous stimulation characteristic of conditions 
under which they had been living. 

Had it not been for supplements provided privately, 
losses in body weight must have been much greater than 
here indicated. Many of the favorite extras were high in 
calorie value: peanuts, jam or honey to carry to break- 
fast, cooking oil, and tinned fish for sandwiches. 

Of the minerals studied, lack of calcium seemed cause for 
most concern. Younger children received their issues of 
fresh milk and certain families had small stores of dried or 
tinned milk. From one community, powdered bone meal 
was brought to camp by individuals interested in problems 
of nutrition. But these extras were quite insufficient to 
take care of the calcium needs of the group as a whole. 
The level of phosphorus intake was lower than usually 
suggested. Use of extra eggs must have raised this 
figure somewhat. Iron seemed present in adequate 
amount. The ample supplies of North China vegetables 
sent in by the authorities contributed 60 per cent of the 
dietary calcium and also nearly half the iron. 

Estimates of the vitamin content of the diet were impos- 
sible on a quantitative basis. However, certain points 
were obvious. It seemed unlikely that vitamin A shortage 
could exist, on account of the variety and quantity of 
green, leafy, and also yellow vegetables. For instance, the 
small cabbage, consumed in quantity, had somewhat the 
color and texture of leaf lettuce. The hao-tze-kan was dark 
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green like parsley, and the celery was really green and 
quite unbleached. Much of the time the celery leaves 
were minced and used in soup, meat dishes and the like. 
The cucumbers, a delicate, narrow type, were often sliced 
and cooked without peeling. Yellow vegetables included 
carrots and several varieties of squash. 

The thiamin content of the diet was cause for concern. 
By the middle of the summer, some dried beans and 
kao-liang had been sent in. But these products, along 
with the vegetables and meat, seemed inadequate as 
sources of thiamin in a diet containing white flour to the 
extent of three-fifths of the total calories. Yeast tablets of 
Japanese make were on sale in the camp canteen and were 
used by many internees as a possible source of thiamin. 
For a limited few, fresh bakers’ yeast was available. 

The riboflavin situation seemed not too bad. Green and 
leafy vegetables were provided for all. Some eggs were 
supplied in the rations issued the internees and, as stated 
above, most of the internees managed to obtain extra eggs. 

The niacin content of the diet, likewise, was probably 
not too low. Meat, fish, and leafy vegetables appeared in 
regular meals, and peanuts, also valuable in this con- 
nection, were purchased by young and old. 

Vitamin D must have been sufficient for most of the 
internees, who necessarily spent much time out of doors in 
the brilliant Shantung sun. Abbreviated, informal cos- 
tumes, too, were no doubt helpful in this regard. Many 
internees possessed some type of haliver oil capsules, but 
saved these for the children for use in winter. 

The ascorbic acid situation was quite another matter. 
At the express request of the medical group, no uncooked 
foods were served in the camp dining rooms. For months, 
all vegetables which might have helped supply ascorbic 
acid were perforce cooked in the only equipment then 
available, large iron kettles. Only near the end of the 
summer, when the Chinese-style steamers arrived, was it 
possible for certain vegetables to be steamed briefly before 
serving. The Japanese authorities ordered vegetables of 
fair ascorbic acid content, but these had to be sent to the 
town, carted out to the camp with little protection from 
the summer heat, then taken to the supply house, dis- 
tributed to the kitchens, and there held until needed, 
often in the open under trees near the kitchens. The 
vegetable crews then had their turn, often shredding the 
cabbage or dicing the carrots hours before cooking, because 
of limited labor and equipment. 

Additicnal sources of ascorbic acid were few. Fruits 
were almost never supplied by the authorities and not at all 
during any of the periods of this study. The canteen at 
length brought in some fruit, so that now and then one 
could purchase an orange or a pear or anapple. Tomatoes 
were produced in the community garden and were also 
brought in from outside, but only enough for small issues 
to each internee. Some individuals cultivated bits of 
garden near their living quarters, and thus had some fresh 
lettuce or an occasional tomato. Even so, the situation 
with regard to ascorbic acid seemed hopeless. However, 
up to September 15, 1943, the medical group reported no 
distinct evidence of ascorbic acid deficiency among Wei 
Hsien internees. 
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WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOOD COMPOSITION' 


PAUL L. PAVCEK, Pu.D., anp C. A. ELVEHJEM, Pu.D. 


National Research Council, Washington 


of the War Department requested the Food and 

Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
to establish a committee to assemble, coordinate and ap- 
praise data on food composition for the War Department. 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem was appointed chairman of this newly 
formed Committee on Food Composition. Assisting as 
committee members are: Charlotte Chatfield, WFA., Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations; and Drs. C. N. Frey, Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories; Ancel Keys, University of Minne- 
sota; L. A. Maynard, Cornell University; E. M. Nelson, 
Food and Drug Administration; L. B. Pett, Nutrition Serv- 
ices, Canada; Sybil Smith, Hazel K. Stiebeling, Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; Charles G. 
Woodbury, Agricultural Research Administration; and 
John B. Youmans, Vanderbilt University. Ex officio 
members include: Dr. Robert F. Griggs, chairman, Divi- 
sion of Biology and Agriculture, National Research Coun- 
cil; and Drs. Frank G. Boudreau, H. C. Sherman, and 
Frank L. Gunderson, chairman, vice-chairman, and execu- 
tive secretary, respectively, Food and Nutrition Board. 


O- year ago the Office of the Quartermaster General 


value is based on the recent analyses of Hickman. [t x 
recognized that carotene is not completely converted ty 
vitamin A by the human but no correction for this fact js 
made in the tables. 

From time to time the committee plans to revise the 
Table of Food Composition, adding new values obtained 
from data being collected by Ethel Maslansky at the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Belts. 
ville, Maryland. A large amount of unpublished materia) 
is being contributed by numerous laboratories throughout 
the country. Such data are received with the understand. 
ing that they are preliminary and are used only to supple. 
ment existing data already in our files. Many commercial 
laboratories have contributed numerous analyses on food 
products which have proved invaluable in establishing 
authentic values. It is the hope of the committee that 
these contributions will continue to be sent to the No- 
tional Research Council office, and the contributing labo- 
ratories are assured that this practice of supplying advanee 
information to the committee should in no way interfere 
with subsequent publication. Pending revisions of tables, 


TABLE 1 


I. Meat, fish, poultry 

Il. Eggs 

III. Milk and milk products 

IV. Fats (butter) 

V. Fats (other) 

VI. Sugars and syrups 
VII. Cereals and grain products 
VIII. Beans and other legumes (dry) 

IX. Vegetables (leafy green or yellow) 


Meetings are held at 4 or 5-week intervals, usually at 
the National Academy of Sciences, Washington. At these 
meetings liaison representatives from the Army, Navy, 
Air and Marine Corps, British Food Mission, and other 
agencies participate. 

One of the first ventures was to compile a Table of 
Food Composition listing proximate, mineral and vitamin 
values of some 250 foods. The Army had furnished a list 
of such foods and we proceeded to obtain the best available 
data on them. In this first table the values for the most 
part were those which had been compiled under Miss 
Chatfield’s direction at the Bureau of Home Economics. 
The arrangement of foods follows the classification (Table 
1) devised by Howe, Pritchett, and Berryman and pub- 
lished in the July 1942 JourNaL of the American Dietetic 
Association. Data are expressed on the pound basis and 
wherever possible both ‘tas purchased” and ‘edible por- 
tion” values are given. Protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
are expressed in grams to the nearest whole number; 
calories, likewise, to the nearest whole number; calcium, 
phosphorus, and ascorbic acid in milligrams to the nearest 
whole number; iron and niacin in milligrams to the nearest 
tenth; vitamin A in I.U. to the nearest unit of ten; thiamin 
and riboflavin in milligrams to the nearest one-hundredth. 
Relative to vitamin A value, total vitamin A is expressed 
on the basis of one I.U. = 0.6 gamma beta-carotene = 
0.25 gamma crystalline vitamin A alcohol. The latter 


1 Presented before the American 
burgh, October 22, 1943. 


Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
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Classification of food groups 


X. Tomatoes 
XI. Citrus fruits 
XII. Potatoes (white) 
XIII. Vegetables (other than leafy green or yellow) 
XIV. Fruits (other than citrus) 
XV. Dried fruits 
XVI. Beverages 
XVII. Miscellaneous (mincemeat, olives, pickles, relishes, yeast) 


the committee has authorized that the technical staffs of 
Cols. Paul E. Howe, Paul P. Logan, Georges F. Doriot, 
and R. A. Isker be furnished advance releases of all new 
data received. It is emphasized, however, that such data 
are not to be interpreted as representing final values for 
any product. The Civilian Food Requirements Branch 
and the U. 8. Navy Department also receive advance re- 
leases. To date some 70 manuscripts containing impor- 
tant food data have been photostated or otherwise du- 
plicated for this purpose. 

Certain discrepancies exist between English and Amer- 
can food tables. For instance, definitely lower caloric 
values are reported in the English compilations for such 
high fiber-containing foods as fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals. The caloric values of English canned fruits are 
lower, too, since less sugar is now used in canning. It is 
hoped that many of these discrepancies can be rectified and 
a single table evolved for use in diet surveys in_ both 
countries. While international agreement on tables oi 
food composition cannot be attained immediately, the 
committee believes that a step in the right direction has 
been taken through collaborating with Canadian workers 
in an attempt to coordinate the National Research Coun- 
cil’s and Canadian tables. 

From its beginning, the Committee on Food Composition 
was fortunate to have available the laboratory facilities 
of various institutions. The task of assaying Army ration 
components and dehydrated foods has necessitated the 
full-time assistance of several workers in the laboratories 
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of Drs. Elvehjem, Sebrell, Nelson, and Maynard. In ad- 
dition, laboratory assays, paid for on a per assay basis, 
are being conducted at the Universities of Minnesota, 
Texas, and Oregon, Texas Agricultural and Mechani val 
College, and at several commercial laboratories. Most of 
these laboratories had offered their services gratis, but the 
committee felt that the actual cost of running the deter- 
minations should be defrayed. 

Several collaborative. vitamin assay studies have also 
been sponsored. ‘The first series compared the biological, 
thiochrome, fermentometer, and fungus growth methods 
for the determination of thiamin (see Table 2). Several 
other studies on dehydrated vegetables have indicated 
that higher niacin values may be obtained on carrots and 
white potatoes if alkali is used to hydrolyze the sample. 
This point is being checked, using alkali, acid, and en- 
zymatic procedures on the same sample for liberating the 
vitamin. Dr. Joseph H. Roe, George Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, has applied his phenylhydrazine 
method of analysis for vitamin C in blood to the deter- 
mination of ascorbic acid in dehydrated and fresh vege- 


TABLE 2 


Results on collaborative thiamin assays 
LABORATORY | 
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tamin content of commercially-produced dehydrated veg- 
etables and dehydrated soups was noted. The Commit- 
tee on Food Composition agreed to assemble this informa- 
tion and about 100 samples have been sent out to various 
participating laboratories in recent months. It is planned 


TABLE 3 


Comparative analyses of plant tissues for vitamin C 


INDOPHENOL | DINITROPHENYL- 
PHOTOMETRIC HYDRAZINE 
|(REDUCED ONLY)! (TOTAL) 


tanita iinet 





| mg./100 gm. or 


| 


mg./100 gm. or 


100 cc. 100 ce. 
Lemon juice 44.0 45.0 
Rhubarb 1.6 5.0 
Turnip 27.0 30.0 
Potato. 28.0 33.0 
Green peas 17.5 19.6 
Asparagus 19.7 20.8 
Carrot... 5.4 8.3 
Pineapple 15.6 21.0 
Cucumber. 2.2 5.5 
Grapefruit juice 40.3 45.0 
Spinach.... 54.0 54.0 
String beans. 16.0 16.4 
Lima beans al 39.6 43.5 
Lime juice... -| 31.0 37.5 
Cymling... 14.7 17.4 
Orange juice 52.5 48.5 
Ne nes eck ek a 86.0 85.0 
Green pepper 169.0 173.0 
Cauliflower. 75.5 72.5 
Yellow squash 16.0 26.0 
Parsley. 209.0 219.0 
FOAIGES 5 oe cess 165.0 145.0 
Orange peeling 202.0 187.0 
Grapefruit peeling 196.0 235.0 
Broccoli 108.0 115.0 
Lemon peeling...... 204.0 210.0 


TABLE 4 





METHOD #179 | # 302 # 303 
ok su eee eS 
mg./100 gm. | mg./100 gm. | mg./100 gm. 

l Thiochrome 1.38 | 5.20 .087 

2 Thiochrome 1.64 5.10 | .060 

| Rat Curative ae | | OS 

3 Thiochrome Lo | 4.57 .079 

4 | Thiochrome ee er ae ae .091 
| (colorimetric ) | 5.30 

5 | Thiochrome 1.84 5.90 . 100 

| Fungus Growth 1.53 4.64 . 140 

6 Thiochrome 1.20.) .8.24 091 

7 Fermentation 5? aE 5.36 . 084 

8 Thiochrome biol 26 5.20 .065 

9 Thiochrome 


| .086 





tables and fruits. Some of his data illustrating the excel- 
lent agreement between this method and the indophenol 
procedure are given in Table 3. 

The committee has also been engaged in the routine 
examination of the changing components in the Army 
Expeditionary Rations. The C and K rations have been 
completely analyzed and on the basis of this certain 
changes, notably in the thiamin content of the biscuit 
components, are contemplated. The laboratories of Drs. 
Nelson and Sebrell have assayed the 100 or so canned 
items in the B ration, both in their original and cooked 
forms. Comments on the cooking studies will be made 
later. 

Dr. Keys has obtained rather complete data in his labo- 
ratory on storage losses of thiamin and riboflavin in the 
K ration. These data, substantiated by experiments in 
other laboratories on similar products, indicate that as 
much as 60 per cent of the thiamin is lost from the meat 
items during storage at 104° F. for 4 months (Table 4). 
His studies and the joint studies of the Universities of 
Chicago and Wisconsin on dehydrated pork and beef 
indicate that riboflavin and niacin losses are negligible 
even after storage at 135° F. for 284 days. Since Army 
rations shipped overseas may take 10 months to reach the 
soldier, it is evident that storage studies are of great 
importance. 

In one of the early meetings with the British Advisory 
Committee on Dehydration, the paucity of data on the vi- 


Effect of storage for 60 and 120 days at 104° F. on thiamin content of 
nine K ration meat components 


i Loss IN | Loss in | OVER 
COMPONENT FRESH ae “120 — at cian 
DAYS DAYS DAYS pays. | a 
mg./100\mg./100|\mg./100} @ | @o& o 
gm. gm. gm. 40 : Q 
Corned pork loaf .154 | .088 | .067 | 42.9 | 23.9 | 56.5 
Veal and pork loaf. .055 | .034 | .025 | 38.9 | 26.5 | 54.5 
Pork luncheon meat . -425 | .253 | .159 | 40.5 | 37.2 | 62.6 
Chopped ham and eggs ..| .200 | .138 | .091 | 31.0 | 34.1 | 54.5 
Corned beef, minced. . -018 | .014 | .010 | 22.2 | 28.6 | 44.4 
Chopped beef and egg 
WRG 35 4..48) deve .017 | .014 | .O11 | 17.6 | 21.4 | 35.3 
Chopped pork and egg | | 
ON s ceed de ay ta,t Be 3 -130 | .082 | .063 | 36.9 | 23.2 | 51.5 
Chopped pork and egg 
white Jusecsesecres| om? kG | OGG) GGok | aa ® | Olea 
Beef and pork loaf .028 | 19.6 | 31.7 | 45.1 


-051 | .041 





Average losses......... ne pata eas | 31.6 29.0 | 51.3 





to sample the production of 10 plants for the following: 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, 
beets, cranberries, tomato juice cocktail, apple nuggets, 
and navy bean, yellow pea, and green pea soups. These are 
picked from the production lines by the Army field super- 
visors and despatched to the testing laboratories within 2 
to 3 weeks after packaging. Certain pertinent informa- 
tion, such as raw product data and type and time of blanch- 
ing and drying, is obtained for each product; results to 
date appear in Table 5. 
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Analyses of samples of Canadian Army dehydrated 
vegetables indicate values similar to those in Table 5. It 
is noteworthy that the ascorbic acid content of the Cana- 
dian sample of cabbage was about 400 mg. per 100 gm., 
due to the use of sulfur dioxide during its preparation. 

The problem of storage losses in dehydrated foods is 
also of prime importance. Here the committee has been 
aided by the excellent studies on the effect of storage of 
commercially-produced dehydrated vegetables, conducted 
in the laboratories of the Continental Can Company. 
Losses of thiamin, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, and carotene 
at 70, 98 and 130° F. in all of the products referred to 
above, under various storage conditions including packag- 
ing under air, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen, and in paper 
cartons, are being studied. Concurrently, palatability 
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mess. Various discrepancies in vitamin methodology 
have been referred by these workers to the committee 
which keeps in close touch with all the projects and assists 
in the planning of future work. 

Recently the committee has correlated and planned ex- 
periments on losses of nutrients during the cooking of 
foods. Earlier, data had been compiled on the losses of 
the various vitamins, chiefly with regard to the effect of 
“home cooking’? methods. The problem of losses of nu- 
trients in institutional and restaurant cooking, under con- 
sideration by the National Research Council for some 
time, was assigned to the Committee on Food Composi- 
tion. The Committee on the Nutrition of Industrial 
Workers had outlined a plan to determine cooking losses 
in industrial restaurants but had encountered difficulty 


TABLE 5 


NO. OF 


DESCRIPTION SAMPLES 


mg./100 gm. 
.02-.16 
.05-.20 
.30-. 50 
.27-.35 
.30; .34 
.15-.20 
.35 
2 
.07 
3 -.4 


Potatoes (white)............. 

Potatoes (sweet)......... 

Cabbage 

SINE 6 cgeo ree Eee et a vw 50 

Tomato juice cocktail......................44. 
EE ae ee ware er eee rere e 
ee ee eee 
Cranberries 
NN 565s 5 osx bn ve pry 9 ae-50 Kee weeks ns 
Navy bean soup................ 
I INNING 8605 ised mb, 3,85 visise Donan ceal 
CR ID 55 oo <a 5 Sella W085 6 saws naistes nd) 


WwW WN Who Tor © 


and reconstitution tests are being made. The American 
Can Company has also made available to the committee 
the results of its experiments on storage losses in a large 
variety of vegetables produced under pilot plant conditions 
simulating commercial practice, including data on the 
fresh and blanched products. 

As a supplement to the survey on dehydrated vegetables, 
we have been interested in comparing various special 
methods of dehydration, such as the use of infra-red, 
electronic radiation, flue gases or products of combustion 
(employed in the Dunkley and Bowen procedures), and 
vacuum dehydration. A recent development by Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, involves the use of heated natural 
gas as the dehydration atmosphere. The high vitamin C 
retention in cabbage and potatoes reported for this process 
has been checked on numerous samples both by the 
indophenol and phenylhydrazine methods (see Table 6). 

At the time of its establishment, the Committee on 
Medical Research transferred to the Committee on Food 
Composition the supervision of four Office of Scientific 
Research and Development projects which deal with 
foods. One, under Dr. Faith Fenton, Cornell University, 
is concerned with vitamin losses during the preparation of 
dehydrated vegetables; another, under Dr. Agnes Fay 
Morgan, University of California, the vitamin losses in 
raw, cooked, and dehydrated vegetables, and in dehydrated 
meats, fish, and pork scrapple; a third, under Dr. Jet 
Winters, University of Texas, assays of dehydrated vege- 
table survey samples and determination of losses during 
commercial dehydration in various Texas plants; and a 
fourth, under Dr. Esther L. Batchelder, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, a study recently com- 
pleted, of cooking losses, at the Ft. Meade, Maryland, 


Vitamin content of dehydrated foods 


THIAMIN 


so 


RIBOFLAVIN ASCORBIC ACID CAROTENE 


mg./100 gm. 
.05-. 10 
.13-.15 
-18-.45 
.18-.35 
.27; .30 
.25-.32 
.12; .3 
-03; .15 
-05 
.15-.40 
-15; .35 
. 13-.30 


mg./100 gm. 
11-25 
14-23 
135-268 
10-16 
90; 135 
0-2 
21; 35 
2; 28 
11 
.05-2.8 
.235.5 
.o-4.1 


meg ./100 gm. 
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TABLE 6 


Ascorbic acid content of dehydrated vegetables prepared under 
natural gas 





LABORATORY 


a 3 | 
mg./100 gm. 
Cabbage | 


512; 540* 


(white) 
Carrots 
Potatoes 

(sweet) | 


100; 111* 


Potatoes | 
| 





* Phenylhydrazine method. 


in obtaining the necessary cooperation from some of the 
restaurants. As a separate project, the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the War Department had executed a 
rather complete study on losses of nutrients in the 100 
canned items represented in the B ration as part of a larger 
nutrition experiment at Camp Lee, Virginia. Army mess 
procedures were compared with “ideal” and “extreme” 
methods of preparation in this study. 

At this stage the Office of Experiment Stations an- 
nounced its rather extensive plan for studying institutional 
cooking in 15 of the land-grant colleges feeding Army and 
Navy personnel. Since such studies are to be quite com- 
prehensive, the committee felt that restaurant foods could 
be analyzed in the final form ‘‘as purchased” as a separate 
study. Thus the painstaking routine of following pre- 
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paratory procedures in restaurant kitchens, while advan- 
tageous, could be dispensed with. Consequently arrange- 
ments have been made for laboratory analyses of foods 
purchased in various restaurants throughout the country. 
It is most apropos to suggest that many members of the 
American Dietetic Association could contribute greatly to 
this important work by making individual investigations of 
restaurant food in their own localities. 


>><< 


Effects of Refrigeration and Canning on Foods 





In a general way there is no reason to suppose that refrigeration 
affects the nutritive value of meat. From frozen liver, it is true, 
enzymes are liberated which have a deleterious effect on vitamin 
C, but meat is not eaten primarily for the purpose of supplying 
the body with vitamins; other articles of diet should be relied 
upon for these. Meat is eaten primarily for the purpose of feeding 
the body with protein and fat, neither of which is impaired by 
refrigeration. Considered with regard to fat, the weak point 
about refrigeration is not that it destroys the fat but that it only 
protects it to a limited degree. The deterioration of fatty tissue 
is due to one or both of two causes, oxidation and microbial 
decomposition. The former affects the fat itself, the latter 
involves perhaps first the connective tissue which forms the 
skeleton of the fatty tissue and then indirectly the contained fat. 
Deterioration in either case produces an unpleasant flavour. 
Neither oxidation nor microbial decomposition is stopped dead 
by mere chilling; their actions are, however, so greatly delayed as 
to preserve the meat for some weeks. At —10° C., however, 
microbial action ceases and, at temperatures below that, oxidation 
becomes extremely slow. It has become the practice to store 
meat, poultry, fish, butter and cream at temperatures as low as 
zero of the Fahrenheit scale (—18° C.). 

The rate of deterioration of adipose tissue depends not only 
on the temperature but upon the nature of the fat itself and that 
is dictated by the species. Beef and mutton keep longer than 
pork and bacon, which in turn lend themselves more readily to 
refrigeration than does rabbit. The more highly saturated the 
fats, the less is their tendency to oxidize. 

The effect of refrigeration on proteins is less simple than on 
fats. Food proteins are of.course in aqueous solution and when 
the temperature is reduced to below the freezing point of water the 
tendency is for the water to freeze, forming ice, and for the mate- 
rial in solution to be thrown out. This catastrophe is mitigated 
by another tendency working in the opposite direction, that of 
supersaturation. : 

In the case of mere ‘chilling’? no alteration takes place, as 
far as is known, in either the chemical or physical state of the 
protein and therefore it may be said straight away that there is no 
drop in its nutritive value. In the case of freezing what will 
happen depends really upon the particular protein involved and 
the properties, such as salinity, of the aqueous medium in which 
the protein is dissolved. Even in the case of egg protein, there is 
no reason to suppose that the alteration makes the protein less 
nourishing. 

Refrigeration can in no wise be regarded as a process which 
renders cleanliness unnecessary. On the other hand, it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that cleanliness and refrigeration are 
complementary, the one to the other. 

Among the virtues possessed by canned commodities the out- 
standing one is long life. As far as the gross proximate principles 
of food are concerned, canned meat should keep indefinitely, 
vegetables perhaps five years and fruits at least a year; some 
fruits keep longer. 

Instances can be given of canned foods which seem to have been 
preserved in tolerable condition for a very long time. For in- 
stance, ‘“‘two cans have been traced which were left by Parry on 
the ice when the Fury was lost. They were brought back un- 
opened by Ross. They found their way into the Museum of 
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In conclusion, I should like to make a request for more 
and more data on foods and to thank those who have 
submitted such material. Even though in preliminary 
form, these data can be extremely helpful in determining 
authentic values for foods. We make a plea also for uni- 
formity in expression of results. For instance, instead of 
gammas per gram, or gammas per 100 grams, etc., all re- 
sults should be stated in milligrams per 100 grams. 





Shipping at Pickering Hall, Hull, in all probability because it 
was a Hull whaler, Jsabella, which picked up Ross and his party in 
an exhausted condition in an open boat in 1833. 


“One canister contained pea soup and the other beef. Ap- 
parently they were both opened about 20 years ago in 1911, the 
cans being 87 years old, when the contents were found to be in 
excellent condition. It is reported that a meal was made of them 
without ill effects. A small portion of both soup and meat were 
preserved in formalin and are now shown in the museum together 
with the tins.’””, (Drummond and Lewis, 1939). 


Two other tins, one of veal and one of carrots, from Parry’s 
expedition (1824) have been opened recently and analysed. The 
most interesting feature of the analysis, apart from the general 
excellence of the contents, was that the veal fat still contained 
quantities of vitamin D of the same general order as, though 
somewhat less than, that in a fresh veal control. Thelumps of veal 
were in a gravy thickened with starch and this latter seemed to be 
responsible for a few pathogenic spore-bearing organisms still 
capable of cultivation in air. The carrots also were in good 
condition. Here it may be stressed that the efficient preservation 
of tinned foods depends no less on the quality of the tins than on 
the quality of the materials tinned and the methods of tinning 
them. 


In “Historic Tinned Foods’? Drummond and Macara (1939) 
reproduce a photograph of a cake of portable soup originating from 
c.1771. They analysed a fragment and gave the following verdict: 
‘‘The material seems to be a desiccated clear broth which in all 
probability was prepared from meat and bones. It does not 
appear to have undergone any marked change during 160 odd 
years.”’ No claim can be made to put forward a scientific state- 
ment of the merits of dried foods which have been kept over long 
periods of time but a good deal can be said about periods up to a 
year. By ‘dried’ or ‘desiccated’ or ‘dehydrated’ foods, I mean 
foods which in the natural state contain considerable quantities 
of water, from which the water has been abstracted, and to which 
it is added again before the food is set on the table. It may be 
said for dehydrated foods of the best quality that, when recon- 
stituted, they are extremely attractive. Shepherd’s pie, for 
instance, made from dried meat and dried potatoes, might reason- 
ably challenge that made from fresh constituents and is better 
than the shepherd’s pie obtainable at most restaurants. 


After this brief survey may we look back and epitomise what 
has been accomplished in the thousands of years since the pioneer 
in Egypt made his “‘seven-year plan’’ for the local distribution 
of a single commodity? Science has been blamed for rendering 
possible many of our ills, but in the processing of foods it has 
surely much to show on the side of good. If at the end of the 
war the housewife cannot reduce the number of times she need go 
to shop, if she cannot put in her shopping bag several times its 
present complement of nourishment, if the cabinet minister cannot 
utilise a given tonnage for the transport of much greater quantities 
of the essentials of life, if the State cannot promote well being 
by the prevention of waste and the saving and utilisation of 
surpluses wherever possible, it will not be the fault of science, 
rather will it be the fault of the planner.—Ezcerpts from The 
Preservation of Food. J. Barcroft. Nutrition Abs. and Rev. 
18: 1, 1948. 





ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF WHITE POTATOES AS AFFECTED 
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years in the ascorbic acid content of vegetables in the 

raw state and as this is affected by various methods of 
cooking; but a review of the literature reveals that most 
of the determinations were made on vegetables cooked for 
home use. However, Nagel and Harris (1) and Higgins 
(2) have reported on the vitamin losses in vegetables 
prepared and served in institutions. 

Information on the vitamin losses in foods prepared in 
institutional quantities would seem to be particularly 
pertinent at this time when, owing to the war, a large 
pe eee of the population is eating at least one meal a 
day away from home in institutions where food is prepared 
in large quantities and usually held on steam-tables. 
Since these methods would seem to be conducive to the 
destruction of ascorbic acid, it was thought worth while to 
make an exhaustive study of at least one vegetable cooked 
in various ways in a large hospital where the facilities for 
food service were comparable to those in commercial 
cafeterias. 

Potatoes were chosen because they are a substantial item 
in the diet of a large proportion of the population of the 
United States, are available throughout the year, and are 
high in ascorbic acid. The importance of potatoes as an 
antiscorbutic was recognized even before analyses for 
ascorbic acid were made; for instance, it will be recalled 
that the Irish usually had outbreaks of scurvy when their 
potato crops failed. 

Whether potatoes cooked and served according to insti- 
tution methods could be considered an important source of 
ascorbic acid was an open question at the time the study 
now being reported was undertaken. 

A preliminary survey of the menus of the hospital chosen 
for the study showed that potatoes were prepared and 
served in the following ways: 

A. Baked potatoes 

(a) Baked in their skins 
(b) Pared before baking 
1. Cut in halves crosswise (browned) 
2. Cut in sixths lengthwise (Belgian) 
B. Steamed potatoes 
(a) Steamed in their skins 
(b) Pared before steaming 
1. Mashed 
2. Creamed 

C. Fried in deep fat (French-fried) 

Analyses for ascorbic acid were therefore made on 
potatoes prepared by each of the above methods as well 
as.on raw samples of the same potato or of the same lot of 
potatoes. The determinations on both raw and cooked 
potatoes were made on the same day, so that there would 
be no differences in the ascorbic acid content due to storage. 

The ascorbic acid content of 196 samples of potatoes was 
assayed, and a total of 292 determinations made on both 
the raw and cooked potatoes. 


T: ERE has been a great deal of interest in the past few 


PROCEDURE 


The method of analysis for ascorbic acid was a modifica- 
tion of the 2,6-dichlorophenol-indophenol as described by 
Bessey (3) for use with an Evelyn photo-electric 
colorimeter. 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Pitts- 
burgh, October 22, 1943. The experimental work described in this 
paper was done in the Department of Internal Medicine, Wash- 
ington University Medical School, St. Louis. 


The selection of two comparable samples of the same 
potato for assaying is most difficult if not impossible. 
MacGregor (4) found that in halves of the same potato the 
ascorbic acid values ranged from 1.5 to 9.4 per cent, 
However, in the present study an attempt was made to 
have as nearly uniform samples as possible, one to be used 
for assaying raw and the other after it was cooked, so that a 
comparison of ascorbic acid content could be made between 
raw and cooked samples of the same potato. 

Raw potatoes were prepared for assaying by macerating 
ina Ws aring Blendor. Cooked samples were macerated by 
grinding, since an opaque gelatinous mass was formed that 
would not centrifuge clear when the Blendor was used. 

For both the raw and cooked samples, 20 gm. potato 
was used, except for new potatoes in which case 10-gm. 
samples were used. 

The potatoes to be baked for the institution and for 
purposes of assaying were placed in an electrically-heated 
oven with the thermostat set at 450° F., after having been 
prepared for service in one of the following ways: 1. 
Baked whole in the skin. 2. Pared, cut into halves and 
baked (“browned’’). 3. Pared, cut into sixths, soaked 
2 hr. in water and baked (‘‘Belgian’’-style). 

Samples of the potatoes which were to be baked and 
then analyzed were weighed before and after baking and 
after standing to ascertain the loss in weight so that the 
ascorbic acid content could be computed on the basis of 
that in the raw potato. 

“Browned” and “Belgian” potatoes to be assayed were 
baked in small individual dishes without added salt, pepper 
or fat, as was customary when they were prepared for 
institutional use. 

Potatoes to be steamed for the institution and for assay- 
ing were placed in large perforated metal pans in a steamer 
which released live steam at a pressure of 12 Ib. after 
a. been prepared for serving in one of the following 
ways: 1. Steamed whole in the skin. 2. Pared and cut 
into ia then either mashed or creamed. 

Potatoes to be steamed in the skin prior to analysis were 
weighed before and after steaming and after standing to 
ascertain losses in weight. 

Potatoes to be mashed or creamed prior to analysis were 
placed in individually-numbered cheesecloth bags and on 
removing from the steamer were put into individual dishes. 
Potatoes to be mashed were first steamed, then broken into 
small pieces with a pestle and exposed to the air, for it was 
not possible to mash 20-gm. samples with a Hobart mixer 
ordinarily used for mashing potatoes in institutions. 

Creamed potatoes, according to institution methods, 
were steamed potatoes with a cream sauce poured over 
before serving. No cream sauce was added to those 
prepared for analysis. 

French-fried potatoes served in the hospital were always 
blanched in hot fat for about 7 min., then browned in fat 
as needed in the cafeteria. The same procedure was 
followed for samples analyzed, except that tea strainers 
were used in the blanching process and in frying so that the 
samples could be kept intact. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study show a large variation in the 
ascorbic acid content of raw potatoes from the same lot 


(Table 1), and a still greater variation in the same lot when 
cooked. Institution methods of preparation are such that 
this variability in the cooked samples is to be expected. 
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The only method of preparing potatoes which showed no 
ascorbic acid loss was steaming in their skins (Table 2). 
In fact, from the results it would appear that there had 
heen again. This undoubtedly can be explained as due to 
experimental error. yo ji 
Cooking potatoes by French-frying could be considered a 
rather satisfactory way of preventing ascorbic acid loss if 
it were possible to keep the fat at a constant temperature. 


TABLE 1 


Ascorbic acid content of raw potatoes 








|NUMBER AVER 

—— DATE DE- | OF PO- | RANGE OF AGE 

ane | TERMINED | TATOES| CONTENT cON- 

| ASSAYED] TENT 

a 

| mg./100 gm. — 

Idaho Russets | 1-28-43 12 | 6.0-11.5] 9.2 
Idaho Russets .| 2- 8-43 12 | 6.6-11.9 | 9.6 
Idaho Russets. 2-24-43 | 12 | 7.3-16.1 | 12.6 
Idaho Russets ..| 8 6-43 | 12 | 3.6-13.0] 8.8 
Colorado Red Skins. 3-19-43 | 12 | 8.0-14.0 | 11.4 
Idaho... ee 3-25-43 | 12 | 5.9-9.8]| 7.5 
Idaho Russets. . . 4— 4-43 12 6.0- 8.7 7.1 
Hollandale, Minnesota 4-17-43 12 | 5.6-7.8] 6.8 
Hollandale, Minnesota. . . 4-21-43 10 | 5.0 8.6} 7.1 
North Dakota Red Skins. . . 4-29-43 | 12 | 6.0-10.2| 8.0 
North Dakota Red Skins ..| 5 2+43 12 | 4.9- 7.9 | 7.0 
Louisiana New Potatoes. 5-30-43 12 |50.6-60.8 | 56.1 


. TABLE 2 
Percentage losses (and apparent gains) in ascorbic acid of polatoes 
steamed in their skins 





MINUTES ALLOWED TO STAND 








0 16-20 


o o | on pe 


—13 +5 —15 +1 
—13 +7 —13 +12 
+15 +1 —8 | —5 
+3 | +10 —1 | —6 
+16 
Average. ... wee 2 +8 —9 0 





TABLE 3 


Percentage losses in ascorbic acid of French-fried potatoes 


MINUTES ALLOWED TO STAND 


0 | i | 230 | 41-45 60 
% % % % % 
ST, as 44 35 29 
os | 36 25 29 
30 | 32 15 38 
ig | 28 33 20 
ee ais oe 30 
26 13 30 22 
a a ros ap Oe 
eo | 3 

Average — 24 34 30 29 


However, this is almost impossible in large quantity cook- 
ing (Table 3). The losses in French-frying ranged from 
d per cent after standing 30 min. to 44 per cent after 
standing 26 min. With such a wide range of losses, 
French-fried potatoes cannot be considered a_ reliable 
source of ascorbic acid. 

The method of preparation most widely accepted as a 
means of preserving the greatest amount of ascorbic acid is 
baking potatoes in their skins. Under the conditions of 
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this study, however, an average of 20 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid was lost in cooking alone; after standing for 
43 min. the baked potatoes showed an average total loss of 
59 per cent of the ascorbic acid (Table 4). 







TABLE 4 


Percentage losses in ascorbic acid of potatoes baked in their skins 








MINUTES ALLOWED TO STAND 









11-13 26-28 41-43 












ohare 72 
ee ee 66 











Average er! 22 34 59 





TABLE 5 
Percentage losses in ascorbic acid of potatoes pared and cul, then 


baked 


MINUTES ALLOWED TO STAND 








0 8-20 35-38 

6 32 36 

15 46 38 
25 37 40 
21 45 4 
29 63 











Average... 20 40 48 













TABLE 6 
Percentage losses in ascorbic acid of potatoes pared, cut, soaked in 
water 2 hr., then baked 






MINUTES ALLOWED TO STAND 






















TABLE 7 
Percentage losses in ascorbic acid of potatoes pared, cut in halves, 
steamed, then mashed or creamed 








MINUTES ALLOWED TO STAND 











0 | 10 | 20-25 15 75 
% | % Ge % % 
336 | =~ 3 60 65 90 
47 be pe ee 82 100 
35 48 66 70 
- 27 64 56 
42 | | 54 
5S 
Average 39 $1 63 64 95 









In potatoes prepared by paring, cutting in pieces, and 
baking as for “browned” and “Belgian,” an average of 
20 per cent of ascorbic acid was lost during baking. After 
standing 38 min. this loss was increased to an average of 
48 per cent (Table 5). 
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The potatoes pared, cut, soaked 2 hr., then baked, lost 
50 per cent of ascorbic acid, and this loss increased to 89 
per cent after standing 60 min. (Table 6). 

Potatoes pared, cut in halves, steamed, then mashed or 
creamed, showed the greatest loss in ascorbic acid, 1.€. 39 
per cent during cooking, and 95 per cent after standing 75 
min. (Table 7). This method of preparation should 
certainly be discouraged if potatoes are to be considered as 
contributing, ascorbic acid to the diet. 

New potatoes have a markedly greater ascorbic acid 
content than do mature ones. Since they are on the 
market in the spring when citrus fruits are scarce and 
expensive, they can take the place of citrus fruits in sup- 
plying the daily requirement of ascorbic acid, provided they 
are prepared by steaming in their skins. 

Mature potatoes, after they have been stored all winter, 
do not have a high ascorbic acid content, but their con- 
tribution can be important if the amount eaten and the 
type of preparation are given consideration. | Thus, 
according to this study, one mature potato weighing 150 
gm., steamed in the skin, would supply approximately 22 
per cent of the adult requirement of 70 mg. ascorbic acid 
per day; 150 gm. mashed potatoes, on the other hand, 
would furnish only 7 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


1. Mature and new potatoes can make a definite con- 
tribution in fulfilling the ascorbic acid requirement in the 
diet, if the method of preparation is taken into considera- 
tion. 2. Steaming in the skin was the only method of 
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preparation which resulted in no loss of ascorbic acid, 
3. New potatoes, when steamed in the skin, can take the 
place of a citrus fruit in providing the necessary ascorbic 
acid. 4. French-fried potatoes showed a small loss when 
the temperature of the fat was kept constant; however, 
ordinarily there is a great variation in temperature during 
this cooking process and potatoes so prepared therefore 
cannot be considered a reliable source of ascorbic acid. 
5. Baked potatoes lost 20 per cent of their ascorbic acid 
during baking and the loss increased to 59 per cent after 
standing 43 min. on the steam-table. 6. Potatoes pared, 
cut, and prepared as “browned” and ‘“Belgian’’-baked 
potatoes lost 20 per cent during baking and this was 
increased ‘to 48 per cent after they had stood for 38 min. on 
the steam-table. 7. Mashed potatoes and creamed pota- 
toes lost 39 per cent of their ascorbic acid during steaming 
and 95 per cent after preparation and standing on the 
steam-table. 
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Food Preservation 


Authorities on the dawn of civilisation regard as an important 
date that at which man learned to sow cereals. The importance 
of this step was twofold. Man produced his food where he wanted 
it. The food which he produced was capable of storage. No 
longer had he to forage for it and betake himself to where the 
food was to be found, no longer need he be a nomad seeking his 
subsistence now in one place now in another. Not only could man 
grow his food at his door but, because he grew a food which could 
be kept, he could also grow it away from his door and, if brought 
to him, he could then store it. Man had in short defeated both 
“time” and ‘‘space,”’ and it is in terms of ‘‘time’’ and ‘“‘space’’ that 
problems of food preservation and distribution must be considered 
today. 

Such consideration, or to use the current expression, ‘‘plan- 
ning,’ goes back even on a considerable scale to the remote past. 
Read the 41st and 42nd chapters of Genesis. Joseph is described 
as having conceived a seven-year plan for the nutrition of Egypt 
by storing the harvests of the year of glut for use in the subsequent 
cycle of famine years. The “‘corn” was stored at a central depot 
to which even distant consumers, e.g., Joseph’s brethren, came at 
intervals for supplies. The limit of time was that for which the 
corn would keep, the limit of space was the competence of the pack 
beasts of burden. The first important point with regard to the 
storage of food is the quality of the original material. Today no 
less than of yore insistence should be laid on the initial quality 
of the food stored. The impossibility of making originally bad 
food into good food by processing it cannot be too strongly stressed, 
and any attempt to do so should be prevented. 

The next point for consideration is the length of time that it 
will keep. Some preserved foods such as “tinned bully beef” 
will keep almost indefinitely, others such as dried eggs will keep 
in excellent condition but only for a limited period. Keeping 
power in terms of time should certainly be known to those respon- 


sible for the planning and as far as possible to the consumer. In 
practice there are certain time intervals which stand out. Short 
of the ability for indefinite storage perhaps a period of a year 
is the next most important. The year as an ideal is dictated by 
the seasonal production of the majority of articles of diet. A 
year’s storage means that a cabbage grown this spring can be used 
at any time up to next spring. In general, of course, consumable 
articles are produced in the warmer months and a year’s storage 
means that such articles can be used in the following winter ‘‘when 
things are scarce.”’ 

Now let us turn from the consideration of time to that of space. 
The outstanding fact is that as the world becomes more indus- 
trialised so the consumer becomes separated by greater distances 
from the place where his food is produced. Whole countries whose 
populations amount in the aggregate to tens if not hundreds of 
millions will at the end of the war be stripped. Their cattle will 
have vanished and in consequence their power of producing both 
milk and protein will have become inadequate. Their land will 
have deteriorated for want of fertilisers, whether natural or 
artificial, the machinery and implements of their farms will have 
disappeared and their manual labour will have waned for want of 
physical strength. For a decade, to the normal necessity for 
moving foodstuffs over large distances from the producer to the 
consumer, there must be added a wholly abnormal need for trans- 
porting the elementary necessities of subsistence. Nor is this 
all; at the very time when extra need for transport is becoming 
imperative to save whole populations, the machinery for shifting 
commodities is being destroyed as a primary object of military 
strategy. We do not know what fraction of the refrigerated 
tonnage of the world will be available at the end of the war. 
Public statements by responsible personages suggest that were the 
war to end tomorrow there would be less ordinary tonnage by 
many million tons than in 1939.—Ezcerpts from The Preservation of 
Food. J. Barcroft. Nutrition Abs. and Rev. 18: 1, 1948. 
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EFFECT OF REFRIGERATION ON ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF 
CANNED FRUIT JUICES AFTER OPENING’ 


FLORENCE I. SCOULAR, Pu.D., ann HELEN WILLARD, M.S. 


Home Economics Department, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton 


content of canned fruit juices. Several investi- 

gators (1-5 inclusive) have analyzed canned grape- 
fruit juice and reported 41.0, 29 to 42, 43, 18 to 37, and 
33.7 mg. per 100 ml. juice, respectively. The variation in 
the values reported for canned orange juice is similar to 
that reported for grapefruit juice, investigators (1-4, in- 
clusive, and 6, 7) having found values ranging from 26 to 
54 mg. per 100 ml. of canned orange juice. Some of these 
investigators have also analyzed pineapple and apple juice 
for ascorbic acid. In three investigations (1, 2, 4) it was 
found that the ascorbic acid value of canned pineapple 
juice varied from 7 to 14 mg. per 100 ml. juice, while 
Charley (8) obtained from 2 to 10 mg. ascorbic acid for 
canned apple juice tested over a 3-year period. John- 
ston’s (9) examination of unfortified apple juice showed a 
progressive decrease in aséorbic acid content after canning, 
namely from 0.8 mg. per 100 ml. at the end of 3 hours, 
to 0.3 mg. at the end of 2 weeks. 


We studies have been made on the ascorbic acid 


assays were run on each can of the same brand separately. 
Later, because no appreciable difference in ascorbic acid 
content was found, the 3 cans of each brand were mixed 
and analysis was made of the combined contents. 

Of the 9 brands of grapefruit juice, 7 were obtained in 
the large size which holds 46 fluid ounces. In order to 
duplicate home conditions such cans were kept in the 
refrigerator for 3 days after opening, and each day 2 serv- 
ings, about ? cup each, were poured from the can, and at 
the same time the triplicate samples for testing. Because 
preliminary testing indicated that the loss in ascorbic acid 
after one day of such storage was very slight, the analyses 
for each of the 3 days were recorded for only 2 of the 
brands (Table 1). 

A head space of about 14 in. remained in the large grape- 
fruit juice containers for the first day’s storage after the 
removal of the samples for the first analyses, together with 
the 2 servings. The head space for the second day’s 
storage was 3 in., with 43 in. for the third day’s storage. 


TABLE 1 
Effect of refrigeration on ascorbic acid content of canned grapefruit juice after opening 
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Hauck (10) analyzed home-canned tomato juice im- 
mediately after it had been opened and again after it had 
been held in a refrigerator for 3 and 4 days. The results 
showed a gradual loss in ascorbic acid: 15.2 mg. per 100 ml. 
after the 4 days of storage as compared to 20.7 mg. for 
the freshly opened juice. 

It was the purpose of the present study to determine 
the ascorbic acid loss during refrigeration of canned grape- 
fruit and orange juices after the cans had been opened, as 
compared with a high ration point value juice (pineapple) 
and an unrationed juice (apple) in order to recommend 
the most economical use of points and money in the 
purchase of canned fruit juices. 


PROCEDURE 


A total of 57 cans representing 19 commercial brands of 
canned fruit juices was obtained in local grocery stores 
(Denton, Texas) from March to July 1943 and analyzed 
for ascorbic acid during June and July of the same year. 
These brands included 9 of grapefruit juice, 4 of orange 
juice, 2 of pineapple juice, and 4 of apple juice. 

Except for one brand of grapefruit and one of orange 
juice, 3 cans of each brand were analyzed. The first 


1 Presented in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
— of Science degree. Received for publication October 25, 
3. 
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The head space in the smaller cans was approximately 
3 in. 

One of each brand of grapefruit juice, after opening, was 
stored in the can with an oiled-silk refrigerator dish cover; 
a second was stored in a glass fruit jar with a lid but no 
rubber; and a third, in the open can. The smaller cans 
were stored in the same manner as the large but for one 
day only. When the 3 cans of each brand were pooled 
for analysis, portions of the juice were stored in the same 
manner as those analyzed separately. 

The orange, pineapple, and apple juices were not avail- 
able in as large cans as was the grapefruit juice. Conse- 
quently, each can was stored covered, uncovered, and in a 
glass jar with glass top but no rubber, for one day only. 

Two of the brands of apple juice, as purchased, were 
packed in glass bottles. These were also stored covered, 
uncovered, and in a glass jar. 

The refrigerator used for storage of the juices was one 
of 5 cu. ft. capacity and subjected to “home’’ use; that is, 
it carried an average home load and was opened frequently 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. The temperature of the top 
shelf on which the opened juices were stored was checked 
with a centigrade thermometer each day. The lowest 
temperature recorded was 7° in the early morning, and the 
highest 22° late in the afternoon after the refrigerator had 
been opened several times. 
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Floyd and Fraps’ (5) method of preparing the samples 
for analysis was used, while the ascorbic acid determina- 
tions. were made according to the chemical titration 
method of Bessey and King (11). The values are reported 
as milligrams per 100 gm. 

DISCUSSION 

The variation in ascorbic acid content, 26.4 to 32.6 mg. 
per 100 gm. of the 9 brands of canned unsweetened grape- 
fruit juice, freshly opened, (Table 1) was less than the 
range of 18 to 42 mg. reported by previous investigators. 
Not only was the range less, but the minimum value was 
8 mg. higher than their minimum, and the maximum value 
10 mg. less. The fact that all but one of the 9 brands 
were packed in Texas may account for the greater uni- 
formity in the ascorbic acid content, although the value 
for the one California-packed grapefruit juice (G) was 
29.8 mg. per 100 gm., which is approximately the same as 
that of the average, 29.9, of the 8 Texas brands. 

Taylor (12) gives the average ascorbic acid value for 
fresh or canned grapefruit juice as 40 mg. per 100 gm. 
Assuming that this average represents a wider sampling 
than that of the present study, the lower average of the 
latter may be attributed to storage after processing, since 
Roberts (13) has reported that 12 samples of canned 
grapefruit juice from 5 different packers lost an average of 
25 per cent of the ascorbic acid at the end of 9 to 15 
months. There was no means of determining how much 
time had elapsed since the grapefruit juice purchased in 
the retail stores of Denton had been canned. 

On the other hand, the average of 40 mg. per 100 gm. 
(12) may be too high for canned grapefruit juice. Floyd 
and Fraps (5) found an average of 33.7 mg. per 100 gm. for 
the 109 samples which they analyzed; they also reported 
an ascorbic acid content materially higher in juice obtained 
from fruit with a low per cent of culls, and that 11.2 per 
cent of the ascorbic acid is destroyed if the juice stands 5 
minutes prior to pasteurizing while 34.7 per cent is lost 
during 30 minutes of standing. Therefore, it seems wisest 
to differentiate between the ascorbic acid values of freshly- 
extracted and canned grapefruit juices. 

The effect of “home” refrigeration upon freshly-opened 
cans of grapefruit juice is less than that reported by Hauck 
(10) for tomatoes. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid was lost when the tomato juice was held in a 
refrigerator for 3 to 4 days, while the average loss of 
ascorbic acid from the canned grapefruit juice refrigerated 
for 3 days was 5.4, 4.7, and 5.0 per cent for the cans stored 
covered with oiled-silk, uncovered, and in glass jars, 
respectively. The head space varied from approximately 
3 in. in the 2 small cans to 44 in. in the large cans, with 
no apparent effect upon the amount of ascorbic acid lost 
during storage. The percentage loss is so uniform that it 
is impossible to conclude that one method of storing the 
fruit juice is superior to the others. It is of interest to 
note that slightly less loss occurred in the open cans, and 
that pouring from the can into a glass jar did not increase 
this loss. 

One of the 4 brands (J) of canned orange juice was 
sweetened (Table 2), and gave the highest ascorbic acid 
value obtained, namely, 52.9 mg. per 100 gm. juice. This 
value approaches the highest value, 54 mg. per 100 gm., 
reported in the literature for canned orange juice. How- 
ever, Klodt and Stieb (14) found that the presence of 
white sugar retarded auto-oxidation of ascorbic acid in 
diluted lemon juice exposed to room temperatures, either 
before or after heating for short periods; and since the 
higher ascorbic acid value of the sweetened orange juice 
may be accounted for in the same way, it was not included 
in the average. 
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The average ascorbic acid content for the remaining 3 
brands of orange juice is 34.6 mg. per 100 gm. with no 
appreciable differences between that packed in Florida 
(J and L) and in California (K and M). This average 
falls within the range of 26 to 54 mg. per 100 ml. juice 
reported in earlier studies. Unfortunately, as stated 
above, only one can of brand M was available for analysis, 
More variation in ascorbic acid loss was observed in canned 
stored orange juice than in the grapefruit juice, although 
the percentages are small, namely, 4.9, 2.9 and 3.4 for 
orange juice stored covered, uncovered, and in glass jar, 
respectively. Again, slightly less loss was found in the 
juice stored in the open can, while that stored in a covered 


TABLE 2 
Effect of refrigeration on ascorbic acid content of canned orange, 
pineapple, and apple juices after opening 
— a ; ee eS 
| ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT IN MG, 
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p** 
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3 16 0 
3 16 0 
3 6 0 
3 12 0) 


Average of P, Q, and R 


average. 


** Purchased in bottles. 


can showed as large a percentage loss in 1 day as did the 
grapefruit juice stored in an open can for 3 days. 

The pineapple juice lost less ascorbic acid than any of 
the fruit juices, 2, 1, and 1 per cent, respectively, for the 3 
methods of storing as compared to 24 per cent for apple 
juice stored according to the 3 methods. 

One brand (S) of apple juice failed to show the presence 
of ascorbic acid. The 3 other brands gave much lower 
values than Charley (8) obtained; namely, 2 to 10 mg. 
per 100 ml. in his 3-year study of apple juices. Although 
one of the 2 apple juices canned in tin (S) showed no 
ascorbic acid, the other (R) gave the highest value. 
Whether or not this difference was due to the type of can 
used is not known since only one brand using each type 
of can was available for testing. Brand S, an Illinois 
pack, which showed no ascorbic acid content, was in al 
unlined can, while brand R, Pennsylvania-packed, was in 
an enamel-lined can and gave the highest value, 2.7 mg. 
per 100 gm. The bottled brands of apple juice (P and Q) 
packed in Michigan gave identical ascorbic acid values 
but one (P) showed no loss on refrigeration for one day, 
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while the other showed the same loss for each method of 
storing. ‘ : 
Table 3 compares the cost, point value, and the ascorbic 
acid content in milligrams per 100 gm. for each of the 4 
juices tested and shows average ascorbic acid losses after 
| and 3 days of storage. According to the figures given in 
the table, a 4-oz. serving of canned apple juice which re- 
quires no points costs, on an average, nearly as much per 
serving (3.8 cents) as canned orange juice (4 cents), and 
vields only 1.7 mg. ascorbic acid as compared to 34.6 gm. 


TABLE 3 
{ comparison of the cost, point value, and ascorbic acid content of a 
serving* of canned grapefruit, orange, pineapple, and apple juice 


ASCORBIC | ASCORBIC 
ACID LOSS | ACID Loss 
ASCORBIC AFTER AFTER 
ACID IN 1 DAY 3 DAYS 
JUICE FRUIT | FRESHLY- | STORAGE | STORAGE 
AS OF JUICE | OPENED | IN 3 DIF- 
MARCH AS OF FRUIT FERENT 
JULY, oct, 1, JUICE TYPES OF s 
1943 1943 CONTAIN- | CONTAIN- 
ERS ERS 


COST PER POINT 
4 02. VALUE 
FRUIT PER 4 02. 


FRUIT JUICE 


| BRAND 


| mg./100 
gm. | 
Grapefruit ! .037 .67 28.5 
- .030 . 31.5 
" . .030 . 31.9 
fy .028 : 29.8 
as | 0.027 of 26.4 
.027 44 28.5 
.023 : 29.8 
.023 | ; 29.8 
: .024 | .35 | 32.6 
Average ..... | 0.028 , 29.§ 


.036 , 52.§ 
.040 | 0.67 35. 
0.044 | 0: 34.% 
0.040 .67 34.: 


Orange 


Average ......| | 0.040| 0.56 | 34.6 


Pineapple N 0.044 
- 0.036 
Average , 0.040 


Apple - 0.030 : o2 0. 

© eee eee © J 16.7 

rs ccs pa 0.047 F 2. 55. 

esis seven ac idk A) 0.0 

Average ..... 0.038 : 7t8 .1f 

* A scant half cup, equal to approximately 4 0z., and approxi- 
mately 100 gm., is considered a serving. 

** Sweetened; ascorbic acid value not included in average. 

+ Brand S was not included in this average. 


furnished by the latter. ‘The money spent for one serving 
of canned pineapple juice would purchase nearly one and 
one half servings of canned grapefruit juice, while its point 
value is that of five and one half servings of canned grape- 
fruit juice. In other words, sufficient pineapple juice to 
furnish 29.9 mg. ascorbic acid, the amount yielded by one 
serving of canned grapefruit juice, would cost 12 cents and 
6.66 points. [This was true in October, 1943. Ed.]| 
Canned grapefruit juice is cheaper in both money and 
points than canned orange juice, although the latter gives 
approximately 5 mg. more ascorbic acid per serving. 
Both grapefruit and orange juice lose about the same 
amount of ascorbic acid in one day of refrigeration, 3.0 and 
3.7 per cent, respectively. Grapefruit juice may be pur- 
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chased in the 46-oz. cans and stored after opening for 3 
days with an average loss of only 5.6 per cent. Richard- 
son and Mayfield (15) reported that canned juices of the 
citrus fruits are good sources of vitamin C and are economi- 
cal when purchased in large cans. Since most families 
would not use the contents of a large can at one meal, tests 
were made to see if any of the vitamin C was lost while the 
open can of juice stood in the refrigerator. Their results 
corroborate those of the present study; namely, that the 
juices had practically the same vitamin C potency after 
48 hr. of refrigeration as before. It is evident that grape- 
fruit juice is the most economical purchase from the 
standpoint of points, money value, and retention of as- 
corbic acid during storage. 


SUMMARY 


The 4 canned fruit juices tested, grapefruit, orange, 
pineapple, and apple, gave ascorbic acid values of 29.9, 
34.6, 9.8 and 1.7 mg. per 100 gm. respectively. 

The average percentage loss of ascorbic acid from 
freshly-opened cans was 3.0 for grapefruit, 3.7 for orange, 
1.1 for pineapple, and 24.1 for apple juice, after one day 
of refrigeration. 

The refrigeration of the large (46-0z.) freshly-opened 
cans of grapefruit juice for 3 days resulted in an average 
loss of 5.6 per cent. 

The ascorbic acid lost by each of the canned fruit juices 
during refrigeration was similar for the 3 methods of 
storing: covered with oiled-silk refrigerator dish cover, in 
the open can, and in a glass jar with a lid but no rubber. 
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EFFECT OF PASTEURIZATION ON THE RIBOFLAVIN CONTENT 
OF MILK’ 


ARTHUR D. HOLMES, Pu.D. 


Massachusetts State College and Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst 


human diet has aroused the interest of many in- 
vestigators. In 1932, using rats as the experimental 
animal, investigators found that milk contained about 0.3 
units vitamin G (riboflavin) per gram (1). Subsequent 
reports stated that milk contains from 1.76 to 2.55 mg. 
riboflavin per liter (2); that fresh milk contains from 1.0 to 
_1.2 mg. riboflavin per liter and that milk, therefore, can 
readily supply man’s needs (1.5 mg. per day) for riboflavin 
(3); and that fresh unpasteurized Jersey milk contained 
7.8 mg. riboflavin per liter (4). Others reported that a 
composite sample of herd milk contained 2.0 mg. riboflavin 
per liter (5); that the milk of Shorthorn cows contained 
1.0 to 1.5 mg. riboflavin per liter (6); while for other breeds 
the average riboflavin content of milk was found to be 
1.17 mg. per liter for Ayrshire, 1.14 mg. for Holstein, 1.53 
for Guernsey, and 1.73 for Jersey cows (7). Other studies 
reported the riboflavin content of milk to be 1.5 to 2.5 mg. 
per liter (8) and 1.2 to 3.4 mg. per liter (9). Biological 
assays of composite samples of milk produced by Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Holstein cows showed a riboflavin content 
of 2 mg. per liter (10); 400 samples of milk from Jersey, 
Guernsey, Brown Swiss, Ayrshire, and Holstein cows 
contained 0.6 to 3.42 mg. per liter (11); while in France 
milk was reported to contain 0.8 to 3.0 mg. per liter and 
thus one liter could satisfy 66 per cent of man’s requirement 
for riboflavin (12). With regard to seasonal influences, 


Tin importance of milk as a source of riboflavin for the 


raw milk produced in February, June, and July was 
reported to contain 0.96, 1.41 and 1.49 mg. riboflavin per 


liter, respectively (13). 

In view of the interest shown in the riboflavin content of 
untreated milk it was surprising to find practically no data 
in the literature concerning the effect of pasteurization 
upon the riboflavin content of milk. A vitamin G test 
(14) with rats gave the same result when 10.0 cc. diluted 
evaporated milk, 93 cc. pasteurized milk, or 5.2 gm. egg 
was fed as a supplement to a riboflavin-deficient experi- 
mental ration. A study reported from France (12) showed 
no loss of riboflavin from preheating and sterilizing milk. 
Others (13) reported that both pasteurizing and sterilizing 
slightly increased the riboflavin content of milk. Un- 
fortunately they did not publish data concerning the 
pasteurization or sterilization procedures employed, so one 
cannot determine whether these were similar to those 
ordinarily employed in the commercial pasteurization of 
milk. In view of the limited data available, a study of the 
effect of pasteurization on the riboflavin content of milk 
was inaugurated. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Winter milk (December and early January) produced 
by the herd of 70 cows owned by the college was used in 
these studies. The herd consisted of 16 Ayrshire, 16 
Guernsey, 20 Holstein, 12 Jersey, and 6 Milking Shorthorn 
cows, all normal healthy animals under constant veterinary 
supervision. The stage of lactation, as computed for the 
middle of the experimental period, averaged for Aryshires 
113 days, for Guernseys 123 days, for Holsteins 93 days, for 
Jerseys 110 days, and for Milking Shorthorns 118 days, or 
an over-all average of 109 days for the whole herd. 

During the period of the experiment and for some time 
previous, the average daily ration per cow consisted of 


1 Contribution No. 484, Mass. Agric. Exper. Sta. 
Publication, September 17, 1943. 
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8 lb. locally-grown mixed hay, 33 lb. silage (22.5 lb. corn 
and 10.5 lb. grass), 14 lb. Mangel beets, 2 lb. beet pulp, 
and 9.7 lb. grain containing 16 per cent protein. While the 
ration was considerably lower than normal in concentrates 
because of war restrictions, the cows produced an average 
of 15 qt. milk per day. 

All the cows were under Advanced Registry program and 
at regular intervals assays were made of milk from indi- 
vidual cows. The composite milk from the herd regularly 
contained 4.0 per cent fat. 

Milk obtained at the evening milking was promptly 
cooled and held at 40°F. until morning. After the morn- 
ing milk had been cooled, the morning and evening 
milk was thoroughly mixed and pasteurized. 

Two methods of pasteurizing, the holding and the 
flash, were employed. In the holding process two types of 
pasteurizing equipment, the spray vat and the coil vat, 
were used. Both were stainless steel vats of 800-qt. 
capacity. The milk was heated in the spray vat pasteur- 
izer by water (approximately 160°F.) sprayed against the 
upper exterior edges of the vat. As the water ran down 
the sides of the vat it conveyed sufficient heat to the milk 
to raise it to the temperature desired for pasteurization. 
In the meantime, the milk was kept in motion by agitation 
with slowly moving stainless steel paddles. In the coil 
vat pasteurizer, the milk was heated and agitated by a 
revolving spiral tinned copper pipe through which hot 
water continuously flowed. 

The temperature of the milk when mixed in the spray 
vat varied from 45 to 65°F. and averaged 57°F. The time 
required for heating the milk to the pasteurization tem- 
perature varied from 28 to 110 min. and averaged 46 min. 
The temperature of pasteurization for the 36 lots of milk 
varied only 2 degrees and averaged 144°F. The duration 
of pasteurization varied from 30 to. 37 min. and averaged 
33 min. The corresponding data for the milk pasteurized 
in the coil vat equipment were: temperature of milk when 
mixed, 49 to 77°F., average 60°F.; time required for pre- 
heating, 25 to 110 min., average 71 min.; pasteurization 
temperature, 144°F.; duration of pasteurization, 33 min. 
In some instances the period of preliminary heating was 
extremely long owing to low pressure and volume of steam 
caused by excessive demands on the power plant occasioned 
by very low winter temperature. 

When the pasteurization process had been completed, 
the milk was rapidly cooled to 40°F. and a sample imme- 
diately taken for assay. This assay, and that of the 
sample of raw milk taken from the pasteurizer immediately 
preceding the pasteurizing process, were started within 
half an hour. 

In the flash method the milk was heated to either 162 or 
181°F. and held (according to the directions of the manu- 
facturer of the equipment) at that temperature for only 
15 seconds, then very rapidly cooled to 40°F. Ten lots of 
milk were pasteurized by this method. 

The riboflavin content of the milk was determined by 
the fluorescence method which has been described in 
detail (15). 


RESULTS 


The results obtained from the riboflavin assays of the 
raw and pasteurized milk are reported in Table 1. The 
riboflavin content of the raw milk in the 24 lots later 
pasteurized in the spray vat equipment varied from 1.34 to 
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1.67 mg. and averaged 1.46 mg. per liter; after pasteuriza- 
tion the milk contained from 1.25 to 1.65 mg. or an average 
of 1.43 mg. riboflavin per liter. Thus the average loss of 
riboflavin as a result of the spray vat holding process was 
2.0 per cent. 

The riboflavin content of the raw milk in the 12 lots to be 
pasteurized in the coil vat equipment varied from 1.30 to 
1.75 mg. and averaged 1.52 mg. After pasteurization the 
riboflavin content ranged from 1.32 to 1.73 mg. and 
averaged 1.49 mg. per liter. The loss of riboflavin result- 
ing from the coil vat process, approximately 2.0 per cent, 
was practically identical with that of the spray vat process. 


TABLE 1 
Effect of pasteurization on the riboflavin content of milk 








SPRAY VAT HOLDING PROCESS COIL VAT HOLDING PROCESS 


Sample No. Raw 


Pasteurized | Sample No. Raw Pasteurized 





mg./liter 
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35 | 
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50 
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> 


Average 











poms | femed femd fem ere femed. femeh femed fos feed fod 


Average...| 41 


* Samples 37 to 41 inclusive were pasteurized at 181°F.; samples 
42 to 46 inclusive, at 162°F. 


1.46 1.4 


The riboflavin content of the 10 lots of raw milk to be 
pasteurized by the flash method varied from 1.32 to 1.50 
mg. and averaged 1.41 mg. per liter. After pasteurization 
the riboflavin content ranged from 1.19 to 1.58 mg. and 
averaged 1.42 mg. per liter. Judged by these results 
there is no loss of riboflavin during the flash pasteurizing 
method at 162 or 181°F. for 15 seconds. 

From these data it may be concluded that the pasteuriza- 
tion process, as described in this study, does not cause any 
significant destruction of the riboflavin content of milk. 
For all practical purposes, milk consumed shortly after it is 
pasteurized contains essentially as much riboflavin as the 
same milk just before pasteurization. 





Abandoning Food.—I have recently had two interesting con- 
Vversations. One was with a Russian general who had fought at 
Stalingrad. . . . One of the most significant things he said was that 
the Germans in their retreat abandoned huge stores of munitions 
of every sort, great fields of tanks and trucks, enormous supplies of 


oil and equipment of every kind—except food. They never 
abandoned food. .. . 
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SUMMARY 


Herd milk produced under controlled feeding and 
management conditions by 5 breeds of normal healthy 
cows was pasteurized by the holding and by the flash 
process. The riboflavin content of the raw and pasteur- 
ized milk was determined by the fluorescence method in a 
semi-dark laboratory. The average values obtained were 
1.46 mg. per liter before and 1.43 mg. per liter after pas- 
teurization in the spray vat equipment; 1.52 mg. per liter 
before and 1.49 mg. per liter after pasteurization in the coil 
vat equipment; 1.41 mg. per liter before and 1.42 mg. per 
liter after pasteurization by the flash method. From 
these data the consumer can be assured that, from a 
practical standpoint, he will obtain essentially as much 
riboflavin from milk recently pasteurized, under the 
conditions described, as he would obtain from the same 
milk just before pasteurization. 
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The other was with a man who told me of a modest dinner party 
he had attended recently in a midwestern state. There were 
81 people present. After the meal, the edible waste food scraped 
from their plates was weighed. It added up to 17 lb. That was 
food we abandoned.—Exzcerpt from an address by War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
February 24, 1944. 
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volved in operating a food service enterprise has 

long been recognized as absolutely essential to 
intelligent management. Many studies have been made 
showing that a large share of the failures of food service 
institutions has been due to the management’s improper 
use of financial information or acceptance of inaccurate 
information. For some time this has been recognized by 
those in charge of instruction in dietetics and institution 
management at the college level, but the question of how 
much time should be allocated to this instruction in the 
already overcrowded curriculum constitutes one of the 
major problems in the teaching of institution accounting. 

Each college or university, of course, may have its 
peculiar local problems which do not apply fully to other 
institutions. This article will deal with the situation as it 
applies to the course in institution accounting at Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. The 
experiences gained through having taught this course for 
the past 17 years at this institution may be of some value 
to other teachers in the field. 

Previous to 1930 institution accounting was offered as a 
3-hour course and was not required in the dietetics and 
institution management curriculum. Because of the 
difficulties in finding a place for the subject in their pro- 
gram and not realizing its importance, few students 
previous to this had enrolled in the course. However, in 
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1930, due to the encouragement and cooperation of the 
Dean of the School of Home Economies and others inter- 
ested in the development of this curriculum, institution 
accounting was made a required course. 


At present it is 
offered for 2 hours’ credit in the second semester of the 
senior year to students who have had no previous work in 
accounting. 

To teach institution accounting in a 2-hour course may 
seem an impossible task to those who require from 3 to 12 
hours of accounting before admitting students to any 
specialized course. However, this appeared to be an 
opportunity to present the subject of accounting to a 
large group of students and to show them its importance 
in relation to management. Since the students who take 
the course are in their senior year, have developed good 
study habits, and have been made aware of the need of 
such a course, it is not difficult to present the management 
aspects of the subject and demand a high standard of 
scholastic performance. 

As could be expected, most of the students come into 
this class with preconceived ideas of the difficulties of 
dealing with figures or any mathematical computations. 
It is therefore necessary to show at once the importance of 
such financial statements as the balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement and the uses that can and must be made 
of them. This leads naturally to the records from which 
these statements are made, and the point is emphasized 
that while the simplest records are the most valuable they 
must be sufficiently complete to reveal the information so 
necessary for management. 

Problems of a practical nature which apply to the tea- 
room, restaurant, or cafeteria and with which the students 
are familiar as a result of previous courses, are presented 
from the beginning. About half the semester is spent on 
the method of analyzing business transactions and record- 
ing them in the simple journals and ledger so that they may 
be revealed accurately and concisely in the balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement at the close of the fiscal 
period. Various aids to the bookkeeper, such as the trial 


balance, the working sheet, the adjusting and closing 
entries, and the post closing trial balance, are shown to 
acquaint the prospective manager with the problems that 
confront the bookkeeper and accountant in his work. 

In the last half of the semester, case problems for a 
tearoom or a college cafeteria, the organization and 
management of which are familiar to the students, are 
worked out and if time is available a case problem for a 
hospital nutrition department is studied. A few students 
take this course for graduate credit in which case they are 
required, in addition to the regular work, to write a paper 
or work out a problem in accounting in which they are 
particularly interested. This may be a report on methods 
of taking inventories, depreciation, setting up an account- 
ing system for a particular unit, cost controls for hospitals, 
dormitories, clubs, or some particular phase of hotel 
accounting. 

In the tearoom problem, the type of information needed 
is discussed and from this discussion the chart of accounts 
is set up and the kind of journals and ledgers to be used is 
decided upon. Since, in the hypothetical tearoom, it is 
planned to sell food services for cash only, the sales journal 
is not used. The books of original entry are the cash 
receipts, cash payments, purchases, and the general 
journals. The books of final entry are the general ledger 
and the accounts payable ledger. It is assumed that the 
tearoom has been in existence for some time but no records 
have been kept. Therefore a statement of the cash on 
hand and in the bank and an inventory of food, supplies, 
furniture and fixtures, kitchen equipment, china, glass- 
ware, silver and linen, as well as a list of accounts payable, 
are prepared. From this information a balance sheet is 
made, and from this, in turn, the accounts are taken for 
the opening general journal entry. Purchase orders are 
assumed to have been received from a small group of well- 
known companies and entered in the purchases journal. 
The cash register report at the end of each day shows the 
cash receipts from sales and vouchers indicating cash pay- 
ments for smallitems. These items are entered in the cash 
receipts and payments journal each day. It is assumed 
that statements are received periodically from the com- 
panies from whom purchases were made, and checks are 
written and entries made in the cash payments journal. 
A variety of transactions is used pertaining to the college 
tearoom with which the students on this campus are 
familiar. Directions are given for proving cash, closing 
the journals at the end of the month, and posting to the 
ledgers. From the ledger accounts the working sheet, 
profit and loss statement, and balance sheet are prepared. 
In the purchases and cash payments journals special 
columns are used to show how important information may 
be made available at a considerable saving in posting. 
Special reports, such as a kitchen record of food served and 
a daily food cost report, are prepared. 

In the college cafeteria problem, the fiscal year is 
broken up into 9 school months of 4 weeks each which do 
not coincide with the calendar months. There are 3 food 
service departments—the special dining room for service 
to the public, a boarding club for students, and the regular 
cafeteria—which require special columns in the cash 
receipts journal in order to record the receipts from 
each unit separately. Another feature in this problem 1s 
the voucher system of accounting, used in recording all 
purchases and expenses, which provides a better method of 
control than one in which the responsibility for buying 
food, supplies, and services is divided. This system also 
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eliminates the use of the purchases journal and accounts 
payable ledger. Special reports to be prepared are the 
equipment record, the payroll record, and the weekly food 
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of having one 1-hour recitation period and one 3-hour 
laboratory period per week under supervision of the in- 
structor has been in effect. The 1-hour recitation-discus- 


losing cost report. a ce sion period is given over to presentation of new material, 
wn to In the problem pertaining to the hospital nutrition discussion of the future assignments, and quizzes. With 
s that department, the budget plan is introduced as a method of supervision in the laboratory, students do not waste time 
, control. The annual budget is prepared and a record of on errors in method. This 3-hour period seems to be a 
for a costs and expenses is accumulated sufficient to provide little long at times, and it is hoped that if the 2-hour 
1 and comparative statements of budgeted and actual costs and credit plan is retained the course may be divided into two 
S, are expenses. Food stores stock record, a daily cost report, 2-hour recitation-laboratory periods per week. The ideal 
for a and a time sheet and payroll report are also prepared. course would consist of 3 credit hours, or would follow a 
idents In this 2-hour course it is made clear to the students, as 2 or 3-hour course in accounting fundamentals. 
ey are prospective managers of food services, just what problems In conclusion, the foregoing is not intended to convey 
paper are involved in keeping an accurate set of records. They the impression that any completely satisfactory short-cut 
Vv are learn the various ways of analyzing and interpreting method of presenting this all important subject has been 
‘thods financial statements for proper control. It is not our worked out at this institution or that the students grasp 
‘ount- expectation that the students will be metamorphosed into this subject in eager anticipation of bright new fields of 
pitals, proficient bookkeepers after taking this 2-hour course, business opening up before them. However, we feel that 
hotel although some could with very little extra work; but we much has been accomplished, and frequent reports from 
do expect them to have an understanding of the amount of | students who have taken the course indicate that they 
eeded time and effort required to keep records efficiently. In have been inspired to do more work in this field after 
counts my opinion, it might be a wise policy for these young leaving college. Further information related to the sub- 
sed is women, aS managers, to hire an accountant to help them ject under discussion will be found in the following: 
, it is set up their books in the beginning and to come in once a 
yurnal month to make up their statements and write up such tax Rapeti, N. H.: Accounting and Food Control. New York: 
nel reports as are needed. Then they would only need to F. S. Crofts and Co., 1935. ets 
eae : ; Sa aa Bear : : : Daut, J. O.: Restaurant Management—Principles and Practice. 
oneral know how to analyze the transactions and record them in Revised Edition. New York: Harper & Brothera, 1937. 
edger the proper journals, what financial statements would have McKinsey, J. O., anv Nosie, H. S.: Accounting Principles. 
it the to be prepared and how to analyze or interpret these. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1939. 
cords They should also have a fairly good idea of the accounting a a = imentat Accounts. New York: Me- 
sh on forms and records needed, and be familiar with many Howwate ii Savane: fiend ‘Keeping Simplified for the 
yplies, fundamental business practices. : Small Restaurant and Uniform Classification of Accounts for 
glass- For several years the class was conducted by the recita- the Average Restaurant. Chicago: National Restaurant 
rable, tion-demonstration method for two 1-hour periods each ee eee ee ae ae 
eet is week, and the students were required to solve their prob- ce hospitals. 7 ae Dictet. A. 15: 896, 1939. ee 
n for lems outside the class hour and to hand these in for check-  Bropner, J.: Institution food accounting and control problems. 
‘S are ing at the following period. For the past 3 years the plan J. Am. Dietet. A. 17: 771, 1941. 
well- 
— >< 
pay- 
cash Teaching Nutrition to Student Nurses 
umed 
com- Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, chairman ofgthe Professional Education Section of the 
S are American Dietetic Association, submitted on February 18 the following progress 
nal. report on Project 3, concerned with the curriculum content of courses for student 
lege nurses. e 
5 are The Mroctives of the curriculum were discussed at the Pittsburgh meeting of 
osing the Association, and at that time it was decided to incorporate these objectives 
o the in a new teaching manual for use in nutrition and diet therapy courses for student 
heet, nurses and to use them as the basis for future State Board examinations. 
ared. The first draft of the course in normal nutrition and food preparation was 
ecial sketched by Aileen Merwin, co-chairman of Project 3. The outline, which in- 
may cludes content, learning experiences, and references, was then checked by the 
ting. entire committee, of which Marie L. Hines is chairman, with the assistance of 
1 and Dr. Hilda Taba, Gladys E. Hall, Dr. Hunscher, and representatives of the Na- 
: tional League of Nursing Education. Subsequently committees in Chicago, 
ar 18 Cincinnati, and Cleveland were asked to review the outline and to make sug- 
‘h do gestions which, after March 15, were to be summarized and incorporated in a 


food “trial course.’’ The results of this trial course, which will be tested in class use 
rvice in several types of hospitals during the spring and summer, wil] be summarized 
zular at the Chicago meeting of the Association in October, at which time the course 
cash will be prepared for publication. 


from Several units of the diet therapy course are in preparation and will be submitted 
mM 18 to committees for suggestions and revisions at a later date, according to Dr. 
s < Hunscher. 
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Academic Requirements for Active Membership in the American Dietetic Association 


and Entrance to Courses for Student Dietitians Approved by the Executive Board 
Effective September 1, 1944 


These requirements apply to: 


(1) Applicants for appointment as student dietitian in courses approved by the American Dietetic Association. 


(2) Applicants for membership in the American Dietetic Association other than those who have completed a course for 


student dietitians approved by the Association. 


(3) Applicants for reinstatement to membership in the American Dietetic Association after a lapse of more than 5 years. 


A bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, based on at least the required number of credit hours, dis- 
tributed among the required courses as outlined below, is a basic requirement both for membership in the Association 


and entrance to approved training courses. 
required credit hours stated below. 


Certain directors of courses for student dietitians demand more than the 


Those who qualify for admittance to approved training courses, group (1) above, and complete such training, are con- 
sidered as having met the requirements for membership in the American Dietetic Association. 


For all applicants in groups (2) and (3) above, recommended additional courses with approximate number of credit 


hours (over and above the required number of courses and hours), are listed below. 


(If the applicant has not been ac- 


tively employed within the last 7 years in a position, one of the precise requirements of which was that she be fully 
informed on the newer knowledge of nutrition, it is required that she have had 3 to 5 semester hours’ credit in nutri- 
tion or related subjects from an accredited college or university within 7 years of the date of application.) 


Required 


SUBJECT 
GROUP 


COURSES 


General Inorganic 
Organic 
Biochemistry ** 


Chemistry 


Human Physiology 


Biology 1 
Bacteriology 


At least 2 courses in the following: 
Psychology 

Sociology 

Economics 


Social Sciences 





At least 1 of the following: 
Educational Psychology 
Methods of Teaching 
Principles of Education 


Education 


Food Selection and Preparation 
Meal Planning and Service 


Foods 





Nutrition and 
Dietetics Normal Nutrition (general) 
Advanced Nutrition 


Diet in Diseaset 


SEMESTER 


Recommended Additional 


SEMESTER 


COURSES HOURS 


Hours* 


12 Analytical Chemistry 5 
Food Chemistry 

Advanced Biochemistry 

Advanced Physiological Chemistry 


Quantitative Chemistry 


Zoology 
General Biology 


| Advanced Psychology 
Personnel Management 

| Community Organization 
Consumer Economics 
Economic Geography 


| Methods of Teaching Nutrition 


Experimental Cookery 


A course (seminar) which develops the 
ability to read and interpret current 
scientific literature 





Institution 
nomics§ 


eres , = 
Eco- | Quantity Cookery 
| Organization and Management 





* To translate these hours to fit the quarter system, multiply the number of semester hours by 1}. 
oroved administrative courses may substitute Food Chemistry for Biochemistry, at the discretion of the course director. 


** Graduates of ap 
+ Desirable for sebentn entering approved hospital and food clinic courses. 
t Required for students entering approved hospital and food clinic courses. 
§ Courses listed under the Subject 


Accounting 
Institution Marketing 
|| Institution Equipment 











roup, Institution Economies, while desirable, are not required of applicants who are employed in public health agencies. 


Usually required for students entering approved administrative courses, and applicants from the field of institution management. 


Requirements for Membership Other Than Academic 


As stated above, ““Those who qualify for admittance to approved training courses, 
group (1), and complete such training’’ are considered as Cohen met the member- 
ship requirements. 

In lieu of this, all other applicants, groups (2) and (3) above, according to the 

proposed Constitution which is to be submitted to the membership at the annual 
usiness Meeting in October, must meet one of the following 5 categories of experi- 
ence requirements, 

1. Three years’ acceptable dietetic or nutrition experience in a position of respon- 
sibility in the hospital, cafeteria, residence hall, restaurant, hotel, and/or similar 
field, with one year of such experience supervised by an active member of the 
Association, and varied in type to include all those phases of applied dietetics cov- 
ered in an approved student course. 


2. Three years’ acceptable experience in teaching at the college level such subjects 
as dietetics, nutrition, foods, and/or institution management. 

Three years’ acceptable experience in public health or clinic programs in foods 
and nutrition, with one year of such experience supervised by an active member of 
the Association; or in lieu of this, graduate work in public health nutrition, includ- 
ing supervised field work. 

4. Three years’ acceptable experience as foods, nutrition, and/or equipment ad- 
viser to an organization or publication, with one year of such experience under & 
supervisor adequately equipped for such supervision. 

5. Published original research in the foods, nutrition, or institution management 
fields, and/or other published works, which qualify the applicant as having earn 
a.well-established and authoritative position in these fields. 
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Editorial 


CHANGES IN THE ASSOCIATION’S OFFICE STAFF 


Effective April 1, Gladys E. Hall, the American Dietetic 
Association’s capable Educational Director since Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, assumes the duties of Executive Secretary. 
This last-mentioned office has been vacated through the 
resignation of Mrs. Katherine Mitchell Johnson, who had 
accepted the position only for a temporary period and with 
a view toward outlining the scope of activities which this 
newly established position entailed. This having been 
accomplished, and so creditably that the Executive Board 
now views the office of Executive Secretary as indispens- 
able to the Association, Mrs. Johnson plans to return to 
her home in the State of Washington. 

Unusually well fitted for the position as Educational 
Director at the time she was unanimously chosen by the 


Merrill Chase-Town House 
Guapys E. Hau 


Executive Board in 1940,! Miss Hall has since met the 
problems in connection with her office with credit to her- 
self and the Association. Her responsibilities in the 
interim have increased and developed to a degree quite 
unforeseen four years ago. She has won and deservedly 
merits the admiration and good will of the membership, 
and her ability as a leader and an executive has been 
demonstrated in the orderly increase in the number of ap- 
proved courses from 57 in 1940 to 70 in 1944. 

During the past year Miss Hall has been actively pro- 
moting the accelerated training program for student 
dietitians, and according to her report in the recently 
published Annual Reports and Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, it is estimated that at least 725 students will have 


1 See this JourNaL for August-September 1940, pp. 685-6. 


completed training this year. This, in an Association 
whose total membership in 1943 was short of 6000, seems 
remarkable, indeed. 

With this fine record of accomplishment, Miss Hall’s 
success in carrying out her new responsibilities seems as- 
sured. The knowledge and experience gained in her 
travels and her contacts with members of the Association 
and related organizations during the past three years will 
be of material aid to her in the performance of the duties 
she now assumes. 

By action of the Executive Board another appointment 
has been made, that of Lucille Refshauge to the office of 
Educational Director, succeeding Miss Hall. On June 15, 
shortly after completing her work for the M.S. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Miss Refshauge 
will assume her duties in the Chicago office of the Associa- 
tion. She, too, has an excellent record which might be 
said to have been “tailored” to fit the needs of the job. 
She received the B.S. degree from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1928, completed her student training at the 
Mayo Clinic, and entered the Gallinger Memorial Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., as assistant dietitian, her duties there 
including instruction of student nurses. After a year and 
a half she went to the Desert Sanatorium, Tucson, as assis- 
tant on special diets and administration, thence to the 
Mayo Clinic for summer relief in the diet kitchen. After 
this period of well-diversified experience, Miss Refshauge 
in 1932 accepted a position at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, as assistant dietitian and was appointed director of 
the department and of the approved course for student 
dietitians in 1936, a position she held until 1943 when she 
resumed academic studies at Columbia University. Her 
competence as an experienced administrator and instruc- 
tor, and her excellent academic background, along with a 
well-poised and pleasing personality, make Miss Refshauge 
well qualified as the Association’s Educational Director. 

The roll call of recent appointees would not be complete 
without mention of another, Mrs. Ruth Bolt Benson, for 
many years the Association’s very competent bookkeeper 
and first assistant to Dorothy I. Lenfest. Mrs. Benson 
is now Office Manager in the Chicago office and, among 
other responsibilities, has charge of JouRNAL subscriptions 
and advertising. She needs no introduction to the many 
members who visit the Chicago office during the year or 
attend the annual meetings and she is equally well and 
favorably known to the growing company of representa- 
tives of commercial firms who exhibit at the Association’s 
annual meetings and advertise in its JOURNAL. 


GROW MORE IN ’44 


April is the month when there must be intensified aware- 
ness of the need to produce food in ever increasing 
amounts. The American farmer, who has broken all 
production records for seven consecutive years, the twenty 
million victory gardeners, and the nonfarm people who 
worked on farms and in food processing plants in 1943 must 
again respond—for the need becomes greater in 1944. 

Key production areas are all around—in every suitable 
plot of fertile land. It may be the family back yard, the 
vacant lot down the street, the community garden project 
or, for the hospital or other institution, the space once given 
over to flowers or lawn. 

There must be more community and school vegetable 
gardens. The city home garden plot must take in every 
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inch of available space and a half acre should be the mini- 
mum for the farm vegetable garden. Particular attention 
should be paid to planting the most nutritionally valuable 
vegetables and those likely to be the least disappointing 
to the amateur gardener. At the top of the list are 
tomatoes, string beans, carrots, and cabbage, those most 
likely to yield the best returns for the labor expended and 
land involved. Potatoes, sweet potatoes, sweet corn, and 
squash take considerable space and are not generally 
recommended for gardens of less than 1500 square feet, 
although there is a bush-type variety of squash which 
requires comparatively little space, and a few hills of the 
vine-type, planted near a pile of rocks or otherwise waste 
space, will yield a surprising amount of this vegetable. 

The victory garden program calls for leadership, for men 
and women volunteers to recruit gardeners and find plots 
suitable for gardens. There is no dearth of printed ma- 
terials on the subject of gardening; the most useful are 
those which are locally adapted, obtainable through state 
agricultural colleges. Others include the following govern- 
ment bulletins: “Victory Gardens,” MP 483 (general 
information); ‘Gardening in Towns and Cities,’’ MP 538 
(tells how to garden in greater detail); ‘‘“Handbook on 
Insects and Diseases,’ MP 525; and, an important 
corollary to the preceding, “‘Home Storage of Vegetables 
and Fruits,’ FB 1939. Other government bulletins will 
be listed in the News Notes section of this JouRNAL as they 
are released. These are available on request, Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. The daily 
newspapers, and other lay publications, as well as several 
periodicals devoted to the subject of gardening, are also 
helpful. 

A 2-reel, 16 mm. sound film in Kodachrome entitled 
“The Farm Garden” and presenting directions for farm 
and city gardening, may be obtained upon request to 
Motion Picture Service, Office of Information, USDA. 
Information concerning slide films on insect pests of garden 
vegetables, gardening cartoons, gardening for victory, and 
the new gardener, may be obtained by writing to Extension 
Service, USDA. 

In a February press release, Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, said that seed sales to victory gardeners 
were running 30 per cent ahead of a vear ago but that ‘“‘we 
must not assume that the job is done merely because people 
are buying seed early.”” He added that victory gardens 
produced approximately 8 million tons of food in 1943— 
nearly 40 per cent of all that grown for fresh consumption 
in the United States. 

The production of food is not the only virtue of the vic- 
tory garden. Victory gardens save transportation; they 
save containers; they save manpower. All these are criti- 
cal. As Administrator Jones further points out, all these 
savings make it imperative that no victory gardener relax 
his effort this year, but rather increase it if possible, so that 
the goal of twenty-two million gardens for 1944, with 
increased production per garden, will be realized. 


THE 1944 FOOD PRESERVATION PROGRAM 


A Conference on Home Food Preservation was held in 
Chicago January 13-15 under the sponsorship of WFA, 
the stated purpose of which was to make 1944 a more 
successful year in respect to the home preservation of food. 
About 200 persons were present, representing USDA state 
extension and other services, vocational supervisors, 
magazine editors, and manufacturers of jars and pressure 
canners. The conference consisted of a series of committee 
meetings on the following subjects: ‘Safeguards Essential 
in Home Food Preservation,” Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, assist- 
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ant chief, BHNHE, chairman; ‘““Home Canning Supplies 
and Equipment,” Myrtle Weldon, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, Extension Service, Kentucky, chairman; 
“Community Canning Centers,” Mrs. Portia Deacon, 
state supervisor of home economics, Iowa, chairman; 
“Supplementary Methods of Food Preservation,” Ken- 
neth F. Warner, extension meat specialist, Extension 
Service, WFA, chairman; ‘Nutrition and Health Aspects 
of Home Food Preservation,” Mary E. Loughead, spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, Extension Service, Arkansas, 
chairman; “A Coordinated Program in Home Food 
Preservation,’’ Connie Bonslagel, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, Extension Service, Arkansas, chairman. 

Each committee made its report in the form of concisely 
worded, constructive recommendations concerned with its 
particular field of interest. An attempt was made to 
anticipate problems which might arise during the 1944 
canning season as a result of further scarcity of materials 
and to find solutions to those encountered last year which 
resulted in spoilage and waste of food. The purpose and 
accomplishments of this forward-looking meeting are 
indeed commendable and the program as outlined deserves 
the support of all groups engaged in educating the public 
in better canning methods as a means of conserving not 
only the food itself but also its full nutritive value. 

In summarizing the findings of the Committee on Nutri- . 
tion and Health Aspects of Home Food Preservation, Miss 
Loughead stated: 


Problems in nutrition related to food preservation 
center around loss in nutritive value of processed food. 
The extent of the problem presented by these losses in 
food value is dependent upon factors such as our 
ability to compensate for this loss by supplementing 
the diet with other foods, and the actual needs of the 
body for certain nutrients. Further studies on food 
needs of the body may show that present standards 
are too high, hence loss of food value in relation to 
fresh product may not be so serious. The fact was 
not overlooked, however, that we should strive for a 
high nutrition standard and should try to retain as 
much food value as possible in preserved foods. 

We need perhaps to evaluate losses in food value 
more in terms of the original food value or contribu- 
tion to the diet. Also the merits of different methods 
of food preservation should be evaluated in terms of 
the total food value rather than one particular nutri- 
ent. Before we can properly evaluate different meth- 
ods of food preservation in terms of nutritive quality, 
more research, or study of present literature on losses 
which occur, may need to be done. The effect on 
food value of food preserved with salt was mentioned 
in particular as one phase on which more information 
is needed. 

Other problems or questions raised were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Shall we recommend that blanching water never 
be used in packing fruits and vegetables in canning, or 
shall we say to discard it only when the product was 
not protected by an outer covering (shell, husk, etc.) 
or is it important enough further to complicate our 
instructions by making that differentiation? 

(2) To what extent shall we try to follow commer- 
cial practices for home use? 

(3) Should asparagus be washed in warm water 
and should the bracts be removed? 

(4) Can we get more satisfactory recommendations 
on adjusting processing time and temperature (pres- 
sure) to various altitudes? 
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Making the Diet Tray 
: SING ! 


So easy to make milk tempting 
for adults and children ... by 
making it into cool delicious 
easily digested rennet-custards 


Ricur OUT OF THE REFRIGERATOR—Ccool, creamy, 
tempting! These eggless, noncooked custards can be 
bright and colorful, deliciously flavored. Topped 


with a touch of jelly, or whipped cream, or fruit—a 


RENNET-CUSTARDS little surprise. And the flavor and topping can be 


ee different every meal, every day. 
These non-cooked custards are widely . 2 veo 7 
used in these diets Yet rennet-custards supply the valuable nutrients of 


Convalescent Ulcer Diets milk in one of its most easily digested forms 


Gastro-Intestinal Conditions €ardiac Diets for the rennet not only causes milk to form soft, fine, 
Diabetic Diets (using saccharine) High Calcium Diets 
Post-Operative Diets High Vitamin Diets 
Convalescent Diets Low Residue Diets in its digestion. Easy to make, too—either in hos- 
alue Tonsillectomy Diets Pregnancy 
ibu- Infants’ and Children’s Diets Nursing Mothers 


Chronic Constipation Diets Bland Diets 
\ods FREE! 


s of 


easily digested curds, but also performs the first step 


pital or home. 


1 eee Full-size sample packages of 
itrl- Make rennet-custards with either: “Junket’’ Rennet Powder 
eth- “JUNKET” RENNET POWDER—6 flavors in attractive colors and “Junket’’ Rennet Tab- 
lity, or “JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS—not sweetened or flavored. lets. 
sses Add sugar or saccharine to taste. Set of recipe cards giving 

on large and small quantity rec- 
. ipes for rennet-custards; also 
ned : eres suggestions for varying and 
tion Sail ge Sale adapting to special diets. 
ea Nutritive value table. 
fol- 


PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON 


ver 
y, Or Pp “THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ 


, Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
wae Dept. 174, Little Falls, N.Y. 


te.) 


Please send me without cost a set of large and small quantity recipe 
our 


cards and samples of your products. 


ner- 


‘ ZS. aor 
NET WOE, Mins ont 
C 


ater 


“‘Junket’’ is the trade-mark of Chr. 

gp Hansen's Laboratory, Ine, for its 

ns rennet and other food products, and 

1ons is registered in the United States 
res- and Canada. 
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The committee was of the opinion that more information 
was needed, both from the standpoint of health and 
practicality, on the following procedures: use of sulfur as 
the sole method of preserving fruit; frying meat and pack- 
ing it in fat; use of saccharin in making pickles; use of 
commercial pectin in making jelly; canning of milk and 
cream. The question was raised as to how such practices 
as the following should be combated and whether they 
should first be investigated to determine their possible 
harmfulness: use of Epsom salts in making jelly, use of 
aspirin as a preservative for fruits; and canning tomatoes 
and fruits by pasteurization. Any one of these questions 
might be used as points of departure for research projects 
by prospective or practicing dietitians in colleges or institu- 
tions. 

One of the suggestions made by Dr. Stiebeling’s com- 
mittee was that much additional research is urgently 
needed to develop practical methods for home food 
preservation that will yield products safe to use, free from 
spoilage, and with maximum retention of nutritive value 
and palatability. It was recommended that the con- 
ference recognize this need for a greatly increased program 
of research, including causes of spoilage and related prob- 
lems, and that USDA and the appropriate state and private 
agencies do all within their power to organize and carry 
out such a research program as speedily as possible. Other 
general recommendations included the suggestion that 
federal, state, and other agencies work together to bring 
about uniformity of home canning procedures and that a 
manual be prepared by USDA and cooperating agencies 
which would describe the techniques of home canning, 
including reasons for the various procedures, to be used 
by teachers, home demonstration agents, and others giving 
instructions to home canners. It was also proposed that 
each state organize a program for testing the accuracy of 
gages on pressure canners in advance of the canning season 
and that spoilage clinics be set up to acquaint teachers, 
home demonstration agents and other professional workers 
with the nature, appearance, causes, and methods of pre- 
vention of various types of spoilage of home canned foods. 

The committee on the organization of a coordinated 
program in home food preservation, headed by Miss 
Bonslagel, urged that a meeting of all agencies and organi- 
zations concerned with food preservation be held in each 
state at an early date to consider standards, methods, and 
procedures and that at these meetings consideration be 
given to cooperation with nutrition and victory garden 
committees. It was recommended that agreement should 
be reached, if possible, between agencies within a state 
concerning basic budgets for adequate family food supply 
and food preservation to meet family needs, taking into 
consideration family practices and possible emergencies; 
that the relative economy in time, money, and safety of the 
different methods of food preservation be considered so 
that when costs of the finished product in money or time 
are out of balance people need not be unduly encouraged 
to carry on food preservation. 

The organization of a national food preservation com- 
mittee, with representation from all agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with food preservation, was recommended, 
to which anyone desiring to prepare additional material 
on food preservation might turn for advice and counsel. 
That colleges equip students with workable knowledge and 
practical experience in preserving food and teaching these 
processes was another suggestion. This committee warned 
that staff members and leaders must be alert to current 
developments which may relate to postwar food preserva- 
tion programs, and avoid undue enthusiasm beyond family 
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and community needs which might result in finaneig 
investments in equipment of little use in later years, 

Some specific recommendations concerning canning 
methods and equipment are included in a separate article 
under the Current Comment section of this Journaz;: 
others concerned with supplementary methods of food 
preservation will appear in a later issue. 


SCANDINAVIAN FOOD HABITS! 


Foods eaten in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are 
rather similar in character, although varying emphasis ig 
placed on certain foods in the three countries. For exam. 
ple, in Denmark, the most productive dairying country in 
Europe, more cow’s milk and cheese made from this milk 
are used than in the other two; though the quality of 
Danish butter is unexcelled, before the war much of it wag 
exported and fortified margarine used instead. Norway 
ate more fish—fresh, smoked, salted and dried, particularly 
cod and herring—Sweden more sugar. The everyday diet 
of the Icelanders is similar to that of the Danes and con- 
sists mainly of fish, meat and milk products, potatoes, 
turnips, and some fresh vegetables (tomatoes, cucumbers, 
peas, ete.) grown with the aid of water from the hot springs, 
an amazing natural phenomenon in cold Iceland. The 
Scandinavian basic foods include few which are not found 
in the American dietary. Cabbage, potatoes, small fruits 
and berries (fresh and canned), cheese (in Norway, made 
from goat’s milk), fish, dried legumes, cereals, and fats are 
said to be used in greatest abundance. Beef and pork 
and many kinds of pork sausages are used in Denmark and 
Sweden, while in Norway, less of these, but more lamb, 
mutton, fish, and game find their way to the table in 
normal times. In both Sweden and Norway, veal is 
commonly used,.in patties, meat loaves, as jellied veal, ete. 
All parts of the animal are used: heads, entrails, and blood. 
Bread is very important in the Scandinavian diet, but it is 
very different from the familiar American loaf. If white 
flour is used, it is made into delicious buns and raised 
loaves, liberally flavored and spiced, sometimes with fruit, 
jam, or nuts added. Rye flour is made into bread, either 
“sour” rye wit) caraway seeds, or a pumpernickel type of 
loaf, or the hard unleavened flat loaf made with whole grain 
flour. 

In normal times it is customary in all Scandinavia to eat 
4 or 5 meals a day. Before the war most people who 
worked in the cities would go home for the substantial 
midday meal. The evening meal was likely to consist of 
bread, butter, cheese, smoked meat and fish, coffee and 
pastry. In the wealthier homes, more variety was avail- 
able. In some of the peasant areas, cereal, potatoes and a 
bit of cheese or fish was the fare. The Danes had the high- 
est per capita consumption of coffee before the war, closely 
followed by the Swedes and Norwegians. ‘Children by 
and large were given milk to drink.” 


1 These data on the food habits of the people of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Iceland were included in a summary by Natalie 
F. Joffe, Committee on Food Habits, National Research Council, 
for presentation at a luncheon meeting conducted by the Common 
Council for American Unity in New York, January 24. This 
study is the second in a series, a report of the first, on Greek food 
habits, having appeared in this JourNAL for March. The data 
were checked from a nutritional point of view by Marion French, 
and the recipes for the national dishes were prepared and dis- 
cussed by women of the various countries represented. The 
luncheon served included such characteristically Scandinavian 
dishes as Swedish yellow pea soup, Norwegian open sandwiches 
and potato cakes, Swedish smérgdsbord, Norwegian casserole of 
lamb and cabbage, Danish calves’ hearts (‘‘d la ration time”’), 
Scandinavian rod grot, Norwegian puffed rice with raw highland 
cranberries, and Danish pastry. 
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The end of the meal can carry its share 
of the nutrition, too! Today a dessert which 
supplies food energy becomes an important diet factor. 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat’s Chocolate Raisin Pudding contributes 

energy as well as the satisfying sweet taste that makes a meal complete —for 
child and adult—for invalids and for healthy active people hard at work to 
fill the needs of war. 


As you know, Nabisco Shredded Wheat is made from sun- 
ripened 100% whole wheat. This crisp whole-grain cereal 
contains valuable Proteins, Carbohydrates, Vitamin B,, 
Iron, Phosphorus. 


Recipe suggestions are available at Home Economics 
Kitchen, National Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


BAKED BY NABISCO... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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In the cities, modern kitchen equipment was used, in- 
cluding gas and electric stoves; in rural sections they 
cooked on wood or charcoal. 

The Scandinavians do not indulge in food fantasy; there 
are very few proverbs or superstitious beliefs about food. 
They like to eat, they eat a great deal, and they have 
unusual talent for making everyday foods a delight to the 
eye. 

Many elementary school children in Norway received in 
the morning the “Oslo breakfast”? which consists of: 13 
pt. whole milk, half an orange, some whole grain bread, 
butter, and cheese, and a spoonful of cod liver oil, topped 
off with a hard whole grain rusk and half an apple or a 
carrot (the latter for its cleansing effect upon the teeth, it 
is said). 

A few of the adaptations which have been made by Scan- 
dinavians living in America are increased use of raw fruits 
and salads and of canned goods, and conformation to the 
3-meal-a-day pattern. Unlike several of the other immi- 
grant groups, Scandinavians do not cling to the food pat- 
terns of the mother country over a period of more than one 
generation. Thus, since the flood-tide of Scandinavian 
immigration was reached around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, many Americans of Scandinavian descent 
today have food habits which are indistinguishable from 
those of their neighbors whose, antecedents have lived in 
this country for many generations. On holidays they may 
indulge in the traditional dishes of their native land, at 
home or in restaurants, but the preparation of these dishes 
is time-consuming and the ingredients expensive. Before 
the war, they imported tons of herring and smoked delica- 
cies which the war, of course, has interrupted. 

Typical Scandinavian dishes and foods are Swedish 
herring salad, made with veal, potatoes, beets, apples, 
onions, pickles, etc.; Swedish meat balls; Norwegian potato 
cakes; Norwegian rod grot in which fruit or berries are boiled 
and the juice thickened with corn starch or potato flour; 
Norwegian fish broth, fish casserole, and minced fish; 
Danish pastry and Danish liverpaste; Icelandic salt meat, 
smoked meat, and minced lamb and lamb’s heart made into 
loaves and served cold; also a cultured milk made in Ice- 
land, similar to that used by the Greeks, and a milk soup 
made with dried moss. 

In America, colonies of Scandinavians are likely to be 
found either in the large farming areas of the Northwest or 
in large cities. In the cities, they usually form a group 
sufficiently large to support their own stores in which the 
cheese, bread, meat, and fish products they prefer are to be 
found; in the country and in country towns, they produce 
or when possible import much of the special foods of their 
choice. They are extremely progressive and like modern 
equipment in their homes and on their farms. 


eee Cciisatind 


QUICK-FREEZING AS APPLIED IN THE 
HOSPITAL DIETARY DEPARTMENT! 
ELIZABETH STEWART 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, Oregon 
When it was decided to add a sharp freezer to the newly 
remodeled kitchen of Good Samaritan Hospital, we were 


enthusiastic but we had no idea of its possibilities and the 
ease with which large quantities of fresh fruit could be pre- 


1 This and the following two papers were presented at a work- 
shop on “Food Preservation for the Institutional Kitchen,” 
American Dietetic Association, Pittsburgh, October 20, 1943. 
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served for the winter months. We decided to concentrate 
on the freezing of fruits because these would require less 
handling and labor than would vegetables. 

Our freezing room measures 10x10x10 ft. or 1000 cu. 
ft. It was constructed of 2 thicknesses of 4-in. cork board 
laid into hot tar. The interior is plastered cement. An 
outer Jones refrigerator door leads into an anteroom which 
measures 4x4x10 ft.; the door leading into the freezer 
itself is a Matthews door, heavily packed with cork, and 
the outside rim edged with a rubber gasket. These two 
doors ensure added protection from warm air in the outside 
hallway. 

The room is equipped with a Frigidaire freezing unit, 
using Freon refrigerant, nonexplosive, noninflammable, 
and nontoxic, which circulates within coils enclosed in a 
metal cabinet. A blower circulates the air through the 
coils, providing forced-air circulation in the room. The 
temperature, which is automatically controlled by this 
unit, is set for —20° F. During defrosting (once a week), 
the temperature rises to —12° F. To defrost, hot air is 
allowed to enter the enclosed freezing unit from an adjoin- 
ing room (where the compressors are kept) and is directed 
to the coils only. 

In storing products, circulation of air is important. The 
cans are placed on wooden racks 2 to 3 in. from the floor, 
several inches from the walls, and at least 1 ft. below the 
ceiling. Because of lack of space we do not separate the 
layers, but we do allow a small space between the rows of 
cans. (The same room is utilized for freezing and holding 
of fruits.) 

Our work space is a small room, 12x15 ft., ordinarily used 
for washing pots and pans. It is equipped with 2 large 
stainless steel sinks, 20x30x13 in., and adequate drain- 
boards. Equipment is as follows: double sinks with run- 
ning water; steamer; faucet spray for washing products; 
saccharometer; 2 large aluminum colanders; kitchen scales; 
paring knives; 2-qt. aluminum measure; low truck (to carry 
cans to freezer) ; stainless steel trough (18x30 in., with long 
ends flanged 1 in. high) which is tilted on drainboard and 
used when berries are being sprayed (water runs into the 
sink and berries can easily be slid into a colander in sink); 
* 30 cans, lacquer-lined and with well-fitting covers (both 
cans and lids are thoroughly washed and scrubbed in hot 
soapy water, rinsed in very hot water, and inverted to 
drain, prior to the preparation of the fruits, and stacked on 
the stainless steel counter which adjoins sinks in the work 
room). Each #30 can of fruit in sugar pack weighs 28 to 
30 lb.; a #30 can of fruit packed in syrup weighs 35 to 37 
lb. 

In purchasing fruits for freezing, we consider quality and 
freshness of prime importance—only tree and vine-ripened 
fruit is used. The variety depends on that available. We 
usually freeze the fruit in the early evening when other 
hospital activities have ceased, on the day the products 
arrive in the hospital. The only exception has been the 
holding of peaches for further ripening. 

We have not encountered any labor problems, since 4 to 
6 of our regular employees have taken over the project and 
the responsibility for continuing with the fruit preparation 
from year to year. We order fruit directly from the farmer 
when possible and in amounts that can be handled in one 
working night (usually from 7:00 p.m. to midnight). Four 
women can pack as much as 720 lb. berries in 5 hr.; or 6 
can pack 888 lb. peaches in the same time. The women 
enjoy the work, which they find easy, pleasant, and inter- 
esting. In one year we have packed a total of 10 tons. 

Our sharp freezer has other uses too: it has been invalu- 
able as a storage space for commercially-packed frozen 
vegetables, which we usually purchase in 100 to 1000-Ib. 
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Win is 17 that the coffee made in many 
hospitals is decidedly unappetizing, to say 


the least? 


Why is it that patients who long for the 
cheer and the comfort of really good coffee 
are disappointed day after day? 

Nobody can answer that. Nobody has the 
answer because it is just as easy to make good 
coffee as bad coffee. 


And what a difference fresh. appetizing 


GOFFEE 





coffee makes to a patient’s spirits and sense 
of well being! What a wonderful difference 
it makes when hospitals see to it that coffee is 
properly made—made fragrant, full-strength 
and fresh every time! 
o e * 

If you want the latest, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on coffee brewing, write for the leaflet, 
“How to Brew Coffee.” It gives detailed instruc- 
tions for both urn and glass coffee makers. Write 
to Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 


The Friendly Drink...from Good Neighbors 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


in cooperation with 
THE NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 


BRAZIL COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EL SALVADOR MEXICO VENEZUELA 


SS 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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lots; for hotel cuts of meat which when wrapped in heavy 
waxed paper or stockinette and packed on racks have been method we have found satisfactory in the freezing of fruits, 

Table 2 gives the rating of frozen fruits as to color, flavor, 
and texture after storage for 6 mo. to 1 yr. at —20° F. 


kept successfully for months. 
stored for short intervals in this room. 
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Ice cream has also been 
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Washing 


Method of 


Packing 


| 


| Berries (Strawberries, Raspberries, Young- 


prepara- 
tion 





Inspect 





Inspect as boxes are emptied on 
trough preparatory to wash- | 


berries, Loganberries, Boysenberries) 


TABLE 1 


Preparation and packing of fruit for freezing 


FRUIT 


Cherries (sweet) Italian Prunes 


The accompanying summary (Table 1) presents the 





and drain. | and drain. 


ing, discarding moldy and soft | 


fruit. 


ing fruit. 


| Empty berries from colander 
Cover each 2-in. 
layer of berries with layer of 
sugar (approximately 1 cup, 
or 8 lb. sugar to #30can). Al- 
ternate layers of sugar and 
berries to about 3 in. below 
Place lid securely 

Label with name and 
Let stand 2 to 3 hr. be- | 
fore freezing to allow sugar to | 
permeate fruit. 


into cans. 


top of can. 
on can. 
date. 


Wash under gentle | 
spray of cold water. 
again after 
Save inferior yet palatable | 
fruit for cobblers, ete. Empty | 
berries carefully into colander 

placed in sink, filling colander 

only half full to avoid crush- | 


washing. | 
developed, imma- | 
ture fruit. 


spoiled fruit. 


move pit. 


Pack in cans to top. 
Place lid securely on 


date. 





| 
| 
| 

' 





FRUIT 


Strawberries 


Berries: 


Raspberries 
Youngberries 
Loganberries 
Boysenberries 


Peaches 


Apricots: 


halves 


whole 


Cherries (sweet) 


alian prunes 


Most gratifying in connection with this project is the 
patients’ keen enjoyment of these “fresh” fruits at all sea- 
Then, too, the preparation is extremely 
simple, and after it has been frozen, food may be safely 
forgotten until the menu calls for frozen peaches or other 
fruits. 


sons of the year. 


METHOD OF PACKING | 


Sugar pack 


Sugar pack 


Syrup 


Syrup 


Syrup 


Syrup 


Without sugar 


Sort out all small, un- | Sort out diseased and 


fruit in half and re- | 


— — _ | — — - —_$<$<—  — 
Wash thoroughly, rinse,) Wash thoroughly, rinse,; Wash thoroughly, 


Cut 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Pack in cans to 3 in. | 
below top and cover | 


can. Label with with 50% sugar 
name and date. syrup.* Place lid | 
securely oncan. La- 
bel with name and 
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Peaches and Apricots 





‘ rinse, and 
drain. 


| Sort out green or overripe fruit, 


leaving green fruit to ripen, and 
overripe fruit for cooking. Cut 
fruit in half and pit. Arrange 


peaches in flat pudding pans 
which have been sprinkled 
lightly with sugar. Place in 


steamer 1 min. or longer to 
loosen skins. Run cold water 
over peaches, drain, and re- 
move peel. Do not peel apri- 
cots. 


Pack fruit in can to 3 in. below top 


and cover with 50% syrup.* 
Place lid securely on can. Label 
with name and date. Note: 
Bent strips of fiber-board placed 
over top of fruit when can is 
filled will prevent fruit from 
floating and discoloring. 





TABLE 2 


| 
COLOR FLAVOR 
} 


Good. Slight darkening. Very good. 


Excellent. Original color well | Excellent. 
preserved. * Juice bright red. 

Medium orange-yellow except | Excellent. 
top few which had floated above!) Partially 
syrup and discolored. Light raw flavor. 
syrup. 

Very good. Natural color. | Excellent. 


Syrup light. Slight discolora- | 
tion in top layer as above. | 
Slightly darker color than halved | 
apricots. Syrup clear. 


Strong almond 
flavor. 


Retained some 
fresh flavor. 


Oxidized to reddish-brown after 
opening cans. Syrup dark red. 


Excellent— 
natural. 


—y— narra a . = 


Excellent. Syrup clear. 


* Syrup is made by dissolving the sugar in small amount of hot water and cooling by adding cold water to desired concentration. 


Rating of fruits stored at approximately —20°F . for 6 mo. to 1 yr. 





TEXTURE RATING 

Soft. Good 
Very good. Firm. | Excellent. 
Good. Slight stringi- | Very good. 

ness noted in large | 

peaches. | 

2 lp 

Good. Firm but not | Excellent. 

tough. 
Soft. Slightly mushy. | Poor. 
Good. Somewhat | Good except 

firmer than canned. for color. 
Firm-fleshed. Excellent. 








The ratings demonstrate that sugar added to fruit before 
freezing helps to retain natural flavor and color and pre- 
vents softening of fruit in thawing. 

Let me say in conclusion that a sharp freezer is a most 
welcome adjunct to a hospital dietary department, and 


fruit freezing a project we are glad to recommend. 
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...and cuts your breakage costs in two! 


ODAY’S tumblers lead a hard life. Green help— 

crowded dining rooms—rushed, careless handling 
—all mean extra punishment for them... and serious 
breakage costs for you unless you do something 
about it quick! 

Here’s where the Corning Double-Tough Tumbler 
can help. Each is made extra tough to take at least 
twice the bumps the ordinary glass of equal thickness 
can stand. This toughness doesn’t affect the thinness, 
the weight, the clarity or the beauty of the glass itself. 
It’s built in, and hundreds of tests in actual use prove 
it will reduce your breakage bills by more than 50%! 
(Some users claim their Douwhle-Tough Tumblers last 
ten times as long!) 


. 
UTNE 


, es 
A esearch in Glass 


You can get Corning Double-Toughs now in all 
standard styles and sizes for all your needs. The sooner 
you get them, the more money you save. See your 
nearest distributor — or write Consumer Products 
Division, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


BUY THE TUMBLER WITH TWO LIVES! 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE - MARK ! 
It appears on the bottom 
of every Double - Tough 
Tumbler... 
Corning mark that means 
high quality! 


the famous 
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THE FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAM IN THE 
STATE INSTITUTION 


KATHERINE E. LOUSER 


Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, Pennsylvania 


The factors upon which a successful food program in the 
state institution depends are many and varied. They 
include: 


(1) The general policies of the hospital administra- 
tor and the degree to which he is interested in nutri- 
tion, z.e. whether he is concerned with furnishing ade- 
quate or liberal amounts of fresh vegetables, fruits, 
and other essential foods long considered items too 
expensive to be included in the budget of the average 
state institution; or whether he is more concerned with 
keeping down the per capita food cost. 

(2) The degree of interest and spirit of cooperation 
shown by heads of the various departments responsi- 
ble for the institution food program. 

(3) The geographic location of the institution and 
the amount of land available for food production. 

(4) The length of the season for planting and har- 
vesting of crops. 

(5) The patient and employee population. 

(6) The amount and type of help (employee and 
patient) available to carry through the food program. 


There have been, many important and _ interesting 
changes in the food programs of state institutions in the 
past decade. Those of us who have been employed as 
dietitians in such institutions for that period of time are 
still able to recall the days when it was the policy to produce 
more of those vegetables which would make a good showing 
on the annual crop report, and less of the green or leafy 
varieties which naturally do not weigh quite so much. 
Root crops, too, for the same reason, were allowed to grow 
until they were oversized and overweight. It took much 
less effort on the part of the gardener and his helpers to 
produce and harvest 100 bushels of beets than it did to 
produce the corresponding number of bushels of spinach— 
and when the weight factor was taken into consideration, 
the beets, of course, made a far better showing. At the 
same time too little attention was paid to the utilization of 
that food. Few persons appeared to be concerned with the 
fact that these tough, bulky, root vegetables were being 
returned from the dining room in quantities sufficient to 
form a large part of the daily diet in the institution piggery. 
When a close check was made on waste, and certain foods 
decreased or eliminated for a given period, the amount of 
waste food returned from the dining room was reduced. 
Then, of course, the man in charge of the piggery was apt 
to complain that he found it necessary to purchase more 
feed for the hogs. 

Pork was more or less a staple item in the diet as far as 
meat was concerned—partly because of its ease of produc- 
tion and also because the piggery could utilize the just- 
mentioned kitchen waste to advantage, thus reducing the 
cost of feed. 

Milk and eggs were produced in varying amounts, usu- 
ally not sufficient to meet the needs of the institution. 
However, it was a rare occurrence when an institution 
purchased additional amounts of these items sufficient for 
daily needs. 

In the individual state institution, the planning and car- 
rying through of a suitable food program can become a very 
interesting problem, provided those concerned with its 
functioning are determined to follow it through the full 
period—from. the planning of the crop program until the 
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last fruit or vegetable is harvested and preserved for use, 
whether canned, frozen, dried, or stored in the storage 
barns. 

The ideal plan would be for the institution to have 
sufficient land under cultivation to supply the daily needs 
for all vegetables and at least part of the fruits, and to can, 
freeze, dry, and store the types and quantities of vegetables 
which would be needed during the months when the garden 
is not producing. A large garden and an efficient cannery 
are almost essential in these days of point rationing. While 
the institution must pay points for the home-processed 
food, the points charged per pound are considerably less 
than for the commercially-processed. Intelligent planning 
and correlating of the different plantings are important in 
order that a suitable variety of vegetables will be available 
during the summer months for routine use and to furnish 
the cannery with sufficient quantity and variety to ensure 
a well-balanced and not too monotonous winter diet. It 
would then be necessary to purchase only miscellaneous 
food items not commonly produced in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the institution and any other foods which might 
be deemed necessary, to supplement and lend variety to 
the home-produced food. 

Few institutions are able to reach this goal. The geo- 
graphic location, of course, is a factor which controls the 
length of the food-producing season in a given locality. In 
sections where two or three successive plantings can be 
grown on the same plot of ground in one season, more food 
can be produced than in sections where the growing season 
is considerably shorter. Again, institutions located in 
metropolitan areas where land is expensive and farm help 
difficult to secure are also at a decided disadvantage. Land 
is not always available for expansion of the farm as the 
patient population increases. Such institutions, as a result, 
must often purchase as much as 65 per cent of the food they 
use. 

In institutions with little available land, it is important 
that the crop program be even more carefully planned in 
order to obtain the greatest amount and variety of the more 
valuable foods from the land under cultivation. It is 
foolish to use acres of land for raising potatoes, for instance, 
when it is known that potatoes do not produce high yields 
in the locality under question. The answer is to raise 
vegetables which produce better yields and to purchase 
potatoes. 

It is always desirable to produce a maximum of green and 
leafy vegetables, from the early spring months through the 
entire growing season. Cabbage, spinach, Swiss chard, 
endive and other greens will yield a greater amount of edible 
and more nutritionally valuable food per acre than will 
green peas. Root crops should be planted early in the 
season—but their place on the menu should be rather re- 
stricted during the summer when corn, green beans, Lima 
beans, squash, eggplant, tomatoes, peppers, broccoli, etc., 
are in season. Menus should be flexible in order that the 
various vegetables may be used as soon as possible after 
they are gathered. 

Cooperation of the Nursing Department means a great 
deal to the dietitian when large quantities of beans must be 
snapped or shelled or several tons of corn husked within a 
short period. Beans to be prepared can be sent out to the 
different groups of patients sunning themselves on the lawn, 
as well as to the patients in the various ward buildings. A 
cooperative gardener will arrange for a group of his work- 
ing patients to husk the corn before sending it to the 
kitchen, if the dietitian will include it in the meal immedi- 
ately following. He will also send his group or groups of 
women farm workers into the vegetable preparation rooms 
on rainy days or in the early morning hours when the dew 
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Every food manager knows that she must watch 


the small details if food costs are to be kept under control. EXTENDO. 


the nutritious meat extender, can help you save pennies when you serve Meat Loaf. 


It cuts down on total recipe cost and cuts down on portion cost by cutting down on shrinkage. 


*Usual Meat Loaf 


Casts More 


11% Ibs. ground beef at .30 Ib. .375 
1 oz. bread crumbs at .08 Ib. .005 
21 oz. liquid - 
14 0z.onion,chopped,at.071b. .0022 
ly tsp. poultry seasoning... — 
1 egg at .42 doz........... .035 
| tsp. salt 


Total Cost 


A 
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Usual Meat Loaf 


TORR CHW WICKES.) 5 ccs OS Se ae 254 oz. 
Total cooked weight 

Total 3 oz. portions 

Cost per Serving 


*EXTENDO Meat Loaf 


Costs Less 


34 Ib. ground beef at .30 Ib. .225 
V4 Ib. EXTENDO at .225 Ib. .0562 
V4 |b. liquid 
V4 oz.onion,chopped,at.07 Ib. . 
ly tsp. poultry seasoning... 

l ega et AZ doz i eis 02 
4, tsp. salt 


EXTENDO Meat Loaf 


Total raw weight 
Total cooked weight 
Total 3 oz. portions 
Cost per Serving 


The per serving cost of usual Meat Loaf is more than 50% more than the per serving cost of EXTENDO Meat 


Loaf. Using EX TENDO is one important way to help meet the challenge of rising food costs. 
* Wholesale New York prices as of February 21, 1944 


EXTENDO is a nutritious meat extender that provides 
approximately the same essential amino acids, minerals 
and vitamins at a level found in meat. It contains soya 
grits, stoneground wheat, steel cut oats, corn germ, wheat 
germ, hydrolyzed plant protein (an artificial flavoring), 
primary grown dried yeast, milk powder and seasonings. 
EXTENDO saves both money and meat ration points. 


EXTENDO CORPORATION 
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is still too heavy for them to work in the truck patch. One 
finds that employees as well as patients do not mind having 
a vegetable such as corn served to them several days in 
succession if it is served fresh from the garden and not 
allowed to remain in the storage refrigerators until it has 
lost much of its flavor and tenderness. 

The fall root crops can be stored for winter use, but it is 


best not to try to carry them over toomany months. They 
lose flavor as well as food value and eventually become 
tough and flabby and the patients soon tire of them. If 
possible, the use of canned foods should be curtailed until 
practically all of the stored root crops have been used, at 
which time the consumption of canned goods is usually 
increased. Ration points allocated monthly or every 2 
months may be used to purchase canned goods in advance 
for use when fresh vegetables become scarce. However, 
the diet should be fully supplemented by fresh vegetables, 
particularly cabbage, in amounts sufficient to meet at least 
the dietary standard set for the institution. 

In the past, many state institutions without canneries 
have been accustomed to purchasing large quantities of 
canned vegetables to supplement their stored root crops 
during the winter, while purchases of large quantities of 
fresh vegetables at this time of year have been rather rare. 
The early days of food rationing found some of the state 
institutions with heavy inventories of rationed foods. Use 
of these canned foods was more or less limited because point 
allocations were low, and the majority of institutions were 
able to withdraw from stores approximately only 30 to 35 
per cent of that formerly used during the late winter and 
early spring. Fresh vegetables had to be purchased to 
make up this deficiency. 

In one of the larger state institutions a study of the 
amounts of canned and fresh vegetables used during the 
first 5 months of food rationing as compared with the same 
period in 1942, showed the following figures (calculated on 
a pound basis): 


1. An increase of 176.6 per cent in the total quanti- 
ties of fresh vegetables purchased. 

2. A decrease of 61.9 per cent in the total quantities 
of canned vegetables purchased. 

3. A decrease of 5.5 per cent in the total quantity of 
both canned and fresh vegetables purchased during the 
5-month period, although there was an increase of 6 
per cent in the quantity of dried vegetables purchased 
during this same period. 

4. An increase of 316 per cent in the amount ex- 
pended for fresh vegetables. 

5. A decrease of 52 per cent in the amount expended 
for canned vegetables. 

6. A total increase of 14.8 per cent in the amount 
expended for canned and fresh vegetables. The total 
amount expended for both canned and fresh vegetables 
during the 1943 period was $2389.56 more than was 
expended in 1942—or an average increase of one-half 
cent per person per day. 

7. There was an average increase of 25.9 per cent 
in the cost per pound of the canned vegetables. 

8. There was an average increase of 50 per cent in 
the cost per pound of the fresh vegetables. 


On the basis of these comparative figures, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that when prices of fresh vegetables 
eventually return to a more normal level, the state institu- 
tions which do not have canneries will continue to purchase 
larger quantities of fresh vegetables and use canned vege- 
tables (with the exception of tomatoes) more for the sake of 
variety than as a staple part of the institution diet. 
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THE DIETITIAN AND THE FOOD PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM 


FLORENCE PETERS 


Nutrition Consultant, Department of Welfare, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Since many may be unfamiliar with state institution 
work, I will attempt to present an over-all picture of the 
food production program in the state institutions under the 
supervision of the Department of Welfare in Pennsylvania. 
There are now a total of 41 institutions, including 10 medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals, 4 mental defective and epileptic 
institutions, and 10 mental hospitals. My comments con- 
cerning production will be confined chiefly to a group of 24 
mental and penal institutions operating farms. 

The staff of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Institutional 
Management works in a consulting capacity with the insti- 
tutions, helping with the problems which come within the 
scope of the agriculture, engineering and maintenance, 
architecture, nursing, and nutrition departments, re- 
spectively. 

The wartime food emergency is testing the full resources 
of ail dietitians, especially those in state institutions. The 
food production program is an important responsibility of 
the public institution in peacetime, but in wartime it is an 
absolute necessity and rightly becomes one of the chief 
institution activities. The dietitian is in a position to help 
bring the state institution through this difficult period. I 
am hoping that the need and the opportunities presented 
through it, will further expand the services which the well- 
trained and able dietitian can render this type of institu- 
tion. Tax-supported hospitals, unfortunately, have been 
slower in taking advantage of the services of the dietitian 
than have the private hospitals. It might be well to men- 
tion some of the factors involved in this “backwardness,” 
if we choose to call it such. 

In the general hospital the dietitian is an accepted mem- 
ber of the staff whose duties and responsibilities are clearly 
defined and understood by other staff members, the person- 
nel, and the patients. This may be true in some of the 
more progressive, tax-supported institutions, in others the 
dietitian is still a newcomer and must therefore do a 
“pioneer” job. However, to those interested in adminis- 
trative dietetics and to whom the organization and develop- 
ment of a purposeful program has appeal, these positions 
offer much in personal satisfaction. The improvements 
which can be made through persistent efforts are gratifying 
and are appreciated, despite some of the discouraging 
aspects. 

The degree to which the dietitian achieves results in these 
institutions depends sometimes on good salesmanship. 
Her success also may depend largely upon the cooperation 
of other departments, particularly the nursing department, 
the farm, and the business office. The superintendent 
may approve a certain change in style of service, such as 
cafeteria for patients, but the enthusiastic cooperation at the 
same time must be obtained from the medical and nursing 
staffs and attendants before the plan can be fully effective. 
Very frequently the attitude of employees as well as pa- 
tients must be changed, new habits replace old ones, before 
the desired results can be obtained. All this requires 
understanding, tolerance, tact and good judgment, as well 
as patience. : 

At its best, the dietary department in a state institution 
is inadequately staffed when compared with that in a gen- 
eral hospital. An institution with 2400 patients may have 
only 2 dietitians. This means that trained supervision 1s 
spread very thin; therefore it is essential that the dietitian 
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Citrus Fruit! 


Just add water to produce a pleasant fruity beverage 
approximating the Vitamin C potency and caloric value 
of fresh orange juice, at a standard cost of 54¢ a gallon! 









Because of its palatability, economy and labor-saving 
convenience, many institutions had adopted V-C-B as a 
standard for administering Vitamin C, even before the 
present shortage and high cost of fresh citrus fruits. 











Only one 4-oz. liquid portion of V-C-B beverage supplies 
V-C-B and all advertising claims for it individual daily requirements—1000 International Units 
are accepted by the Council on Foods of w i : 
the American Medical Association. —of Vitamin C and 50 calories. V-C-B is also valuable 
for fortifying fruit juices and beverages with Vitamin C. 
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SEND FOR YOUR TRIAL ORDER NOW! 







Hermetically sealed in oxygen-free containers, V-C-B 
Single 1 lb. 12 oz. cans...each $ 1.40 . : 3 ; ; 
t Dos. 3th 15 on cae ae. ka keeps indefinitely; there is no spoilage or waste. If you 


3 Dos. 1 ib. 10s. cans... dos. 1328 have’not tried V-C-B, send for a trial order now! 
fi Doz. 1 Ib. 12 oz. cans...doz. 13.00 


HILKER & BLETSCH COMPANY, VITAMIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


614 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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streamline her department as much as possible and concen- 
trate her effort where it will result in the ‘‘greatest good to 
the greatest number.”’ No longer should the services of a 
dietitian be restricted to one unit, such as the diet kitchen, 
or in the supervision of the staff dining room. 

Probably the most serious and critical problem within 
the state institution today is that of personnel. The loss of 
valuable employees to industry and the armed forces, the 
lack of ability and aptitude of new employees, the problems 
of training new employees, plus the difficulty of keeping the 
small number of positions filled at any cost, create a vicious 
circle which results perforce in a lowering of standards that 
you have struggled to raise. During the summer, institu- 
tions employed both the seniles and juveniles; since the 
opening of school we have mostly seniles and ex-patients, 
when possible. Volunteer workers have not been generally 
available, only one mental hospital in Pennsylvania having 
had the assistance of Red Cross canteen workers. Possibly 
something more can be done in respect to training and ob- 
taining the services of Dietitian’s Aides. The inaccessi- 
bility of many of the mental hospitals is a factor in retain- 
ing paid employees, to say nothing of volunteer helpers. 

For many years the Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare has recognized the importance of an institution food 
program which correlates the production, conservation, and 
purchase of food with the total food requirements. The 
per capita institution food needs were studied by a group of 
dietitians and stewards in 1933. The requirements set up 
at that time, 7.e. the basic ration, compare fairly well with 
the present standards of good nutrition. Even though 
certain foods, such as butter and meat, have not been avail- 
able in the desirable amounts, we are maintaining this basic 
ration as the goal upon which to base food requirements, 
despite reductions made necessary by the present 
emergency. 

Statistical material showing the basic ration and food 
consumption at most of the mental and penal institutions 
has been compiled, showing that for a period of 12 months 
beginning June 1, 1942, there was a 15 per cent reduction 
in consumption of meat, butter 30 per cent, milk 8 per cent 
below that of a previous comparable period. There were 
increases in the consumption of bread and cereals, and 
legumes, and the food costs increased 2 cents per person 
per day, or about 14 per cent, despite reductions in the 
total number of persons fed. ; 

The basic ration is translated in terms of milk, pork, beef, 
eggs, potatoes and other vegetables which can be pro- 
duced to advantage on the institution farms. Each fall 
the planting and production plan of food crops is re- 
viewed at each institution. At this conference the 
agriculturist of the Department of Welfare, the farm man- 
ager, the dietitian, the steward, and usually the superin- 
tendent of the institution discuss the requirements, and 
where the program may be improved. This joint planning 
is of great value. Conferences of the farm managers, 
dietitians, and stewards are held yearly, and common 
problems discussed. Occasionally these meetings are held 
at other institutions in order to compare mutual problems. 
These conferences do much toward developing and main- 
taining cooperative attitudes between the farm and dietary 
departments. Daily or weekly contacts should also be 
maintained within the institution between these two de- 
partments, in order to provide an even, uninterrupted flow 
of good quality fresh foods to the kitchen. 

Plans were made in the State of Pennsylvania early in 
1943 to increase food production at the 24 penal, mental, 
and mental defective institutions with farms. As a result, 
482 more acres were devoted to the 8 chief vegetables— 
potatoes, string beans, beets, carrots, cabbage, sweet corn, 
rutabagas and tomatoes, than in 1942. Spinach, aspara- 
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gus, Swiss chard, endive, Chinese cabbage, peas, Lima 
beans, broccoli, cauliflower, eggplant, peppers, lettuce, 
celery, cucumbers, ete., are also raised to a large extent. 
Not much attempt is made to can vegetables other than 
peas, Lima beans, and spinach. Large amounts of fruits 
are not extensively grown but many institutions have 
berries, cantaloupe, peaches, grapes, and most of them grow 
apples. In 1942-43, a 12-month period, about half the 
institutions produced €0 per cent or more of the food used. 
One institution produced as high as 80 per cent while an- 
other produced only 18 per cent. A total of about 
90,000,000 Ib. fruits, vegetables, milk, meat, and eggs was 
produced and used. This represents about 51,000 people 
fed 3 times daily. A good food production program at the 
institution will be evident in the food budget. The money 
value of food produced at the institution represented 40 
per cent of the total food costs of over half the institutions 
with a high of 65 per cent in one instance and a low of 9 per 
cent in another. The total daily per person food costs of 
over half these institutions was $.275. 

Meat. Astothe extent to which an institution farm may 
supply the food needs of the institution, over half of this 
group of 24 hospitals produced 43 per cent of their meat. 
This was chiefly pork and some poultry. The scarcity of 
beef has forced many institutions to buy beef on the hoof 
and slaughter as needed. Increases in both pork and beef 
production were planned for 1943. Further increases in 
production for 1944 will be contingent upon the available 
pasturage, buildings, etc. Most institutions make their 
own scrapple, sausage, and other pork products. A few 
have added facilities for curing hams, shoulders, and bacon. 
This is a splendid addition where possible since these items 
are sometimes considered too costly for other than ocea- 
sional use. Where this is the case, as much as 60 per cent 
of the meat used may he pork. Poultry is not raised as a 
source of meat but of course flocks do require culling which 
provides a limited amount for the table; and frequently the 
institution production program includes the raising of fowl 
for certain holidays. 

Milk. Over half the institutions produced 95 per cent 
of the milk consumed; about half, however, were 16 per 
cent below the 13 pint per person daily requirement. The 
feed and labor situation has tended to reduce milk produc- 
tion, and it is difficult to predict whether milk production 
will be increased to any extent during 1944. It is hoped 
that where increases are needed most, this will be possible. 

Eggs. About half the institutions produced 54 per cent 
of the eggs consumed. No increased production of eggs 
was planned for 1943, nor is it anticipated for 1944. Here 
again the feed situation has reduced production. 

Vegetables. About half the institutions produced 79 per 
cent of the potatoes used, 82 per cent of the tomatoes, 82 
per cent of the green or leafy vegetables, and 81 per cent of 
the root vegetables. In 1943, 482 additional acres were 
planted and the foods which were not used immediately 
were canned, frozen, dried or stored for use at a later date. 
A late and wet spring followed by a drought and early frosts 
had disastrous effects upon the vegetable crops in some 
sections of the state. 

Canning. Every attempt has been made to intensify 
the canning program by operating more continuously an 
in a few instances by increasing or improving facilities. 
Twelve institutions operated canneries in 1942. It was 
hoped to have 7 additional units operating in the summer 
of 1943 but because of priorities and difficulties in obtaining 
equipment, this plan did not materialize. It is expect 
that 1944 will show progress. Institutions which do not 
have sufficient productive land for the raising of produce 
for canneries do not have a canning program, but wherever 
this activity is practical, it is undertaken. 
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During 1942, about 365,427 #10 cans of tomatoes, 
string beans, corn, beets, sauerkraut, peaches, apples, and 
other miscellaneous fruits and vegetables were canned. In 
addition, great quantities of sauerkraut are held in barrels, 
pork and sauerkraut being one of the most popular winter 
meals. An increase in the total pack of about 100 per cent 
was planned for 1943. The figures are not yet complete, 
but the preliminary estimate shows that about 526,072 
* 10 cans were produced. A number of the institutions 
have been able to work out a plan whereby, with joint use, 
one cannery serves two institutions. Distances between 
the source of supply and facilities are the main determining 
factors. It was expected that in one or two instances 
surplus canned products would be transferred to institu- 
tions which are not so well provided for. It is natural that 
institutions do not like to transfer their surplus pack unless 
an equitable means of sharing the cost of production and 
canning is devised. Institutions have also resented sur- 
rendering points for their home pack. A recent amendment, 
GRO 5, has solved this to some extent. Quick-freezing 
units are not in general use in the Pennsylvania institutions. 
Since this is considered the most ideal means of preserva- 
tion, it is hoped that these units will eventually be used in 
the food conservation program. At present one quick- 
freezing unit is in the process of construction. 

Early in 1943 the construction of a large dehydrater was 
started at the Rockview Penitentiary at Bellefonte. It is 
estimated that this plant will dehydrate items such as root 
crops which cannot be held for a 12-month period, also 
certain leafy vegetables, corn, and apples. It is hoped that 
all vegetables which can be satisfactorily dehydrated will 
be processed for all Pennsylvania institutions at this central 
place. 

The reason for concentration on further increases in the 
production and preservation of food in the state institutions 
has been threefold: (1) self preservation, that is, health pro- 
tection for the institutional population; (2) increased sup- 
plies of food for the civilian population of the country as a 
whole; (3) means of keeping food costs low in order to live 
within a budget which was set up before food costs in- 
creased to any extent. 

Effects of Rationing Program. Little has been written 
about the effect of rationing on the large institution. At 
the time rationing went into effect in March 1943, it was 
a real hardship, for it was the season when farms were 
unproductive and institutions were depending on their 
stock of canned foods. Fresh fruits and vegetables were 
both unavailable in large quantities as well as prohibitive 
in cost. It was expected that institutions, particularly with 
farms, could accumulate a reserve of ration points during 
the summer, and not be subject to the problems encoun- 
tered earlier. This has been the general result. As you 
know, the change in the rationing order which became 
effective September 16, has relieved the situation. 

The factor upon which the OPA processed food allotment 
of involuntary institutions was based gave this group about 
54 or 55 points per person per month. The meat and fat 
allotment was more generous, about 86 points per person 
per month, in fact most institutions had more points than 
they were able to use, due partly to the unavailability of 
meat and butter. In June these institutions used an 
average of about 61 points per person per month. 

There seems to be much conclusive evidence that in these 
hospitals, homes, schools, and prisons (i.e. state, city, 
county institutions) which have a good food production 
and conservation program, food shortages and rationing do 
not have the same paralyzing effect as in those institutions 
where there is no such plan. The economic factor was 


1 See p. 859 this JouRNAL for December 1943. 
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mentioned earlier. The therapeutic value to patients of 
work done in the gardens, in dairying, and poultry raising 
as well as in the kitchens and cannery, too, can be of high 
order if the work is properly directed. The patriotic appeal 
to conserve food has done much to ‘interest patients and 
inmates in working in gardens and canneries. This same 
appeal can be used in reducing food waste, and in introdue- 
ing substitutes and in making other necessary adjustments, 
I would like to stress the need for concentrating on redue- 
tion of food waste, for food is a critical material in wartime, 

Dietitians are rendering an invaluable service in guiding 
the food programs of the large institutions which are neces- 
sary to the welfare of the civilian population; the results of 
their efforts should be a source of great personal 
satisfaction. 


HOME CANNING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Certain recommendations made at the Conference on 
Home Food Preservation, in Chicago, (see preceding article 
under Editorial section, this JouRNAL) answer many of the 
questions which have puzzled those responsible for food 
preservation in institutional kitchens as well as those who 
have tried to assist housewives with such problems either 
directly or through the preparation of literature on the 
subject. They represent conclusions reached after a study 
of difficulties encountered during the 1943 canning season, 
by those well qualified to make such a study and to propose 
improved standards for canning procedures and equipment. 

Concerning the various methods of canning, the following 
recommendations were made: 


Oven Method. This method is not recommended 
and it is suggested that warning be given concerning 
the danger from explosions and the possibility of 
underprocessing, due to the slow rate of heat transfer 
from air and the uneven heat distribution in the oven. 

Open Kettle Method. This method, while generally 
satisfactory, of course, for such products as relishes, 
preserves, jams, and jellies, is not recommended for 
tomatoes or fruits, nor for non-acid vegetables and 
products such as meat, poultry, and fish. It is disap- 
proved for fruits and tomatoes because of the danger 
of contamination before the jar is sealed, and for low- 
acid products because the heat treatment is insufficient 
to guard against spoilage and possible food poisoning. 

Boiling Water Bath Method. This method is recom- 
mended for home canning of tomatces, tomato juice, 
thubarb, fruits, and fruit juices. It is not recom- 
mended for vegetables other than t»matoes, nor for 
meat, poultry, and fish, because of danger of spoilage 
and possible food poisoning. Properly acidified, low- 
acid vegetables may be safely processed by the boiling 
water bath method; however, this is not advised for 
general use because of the likelihood that the amount 
of acid will be insufficient. 

Steam Bath Method. A steam bath canner, properly 
used, may serve the same purpose as the water bath 
canner, but the processing time should be increased by 
one-fourth since the temperature attained is usually 
slightly less than that attained by the boiling water 
bath method. 

Pressure Canner Method. The steam pressure can- 
ner correctly used is recommended for processing all 
low-acid vegetables and for products such as meat, 
poultry, and fish. 

Intermittent Sterilization Method. Intermittent 
sterilization is disapproved because it has no sound 
scientific basis. 


Use of Canning Powders and Compounds. The use 
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aids for APPEALING 
WARTIME MEAL SERVICE 
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REPE PAPER TRAY COVERS 


oe preferred them in peace- 
time for ready advantages in add- 
ing more appetite appeal to luncheon 
trays. But today Milapaco tray covers 
are necessities — to conserve linens, save 
serving time, laundering. A new stand- 
ardized size, Milapaco No. 87014-50, 
1114” x 16”, helps us make as many crepe 
paper tray covers as possible from available paper stocks 
...and helps you to the continued convenience and econ- 
omy of Milapaco tray cover service. Your jobber stocks 
them, Use them; it’s both wise and patriotic. 


‘SOUFFLE CUPS 
ann SHALLOW 
JELLY DISHES 


Recommended modern way to effective 
RATION POINT BUDGETING, Milapaco - 
souffle cups and shallow jelly dishes 
actually make side dishes — vegetables, 
sauces, jelly, jam and even desserts — 
more appealing to patients. Save space 
on trays, too, and avoid dishwashing and 
replacements through breakage. Soutfle 
cups are available in 8 sizes, from % 
ounce to 6-ounce capacities. Shallow jelly 
dishes in 12, %, and l-ounce capacities. 
Ask your jobber for samples and prices. 
on Milapaco complete paper service. 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO. 


: Established in 1898 
1306. E. MEINECKE AVE. MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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Frankfurts 


you can serve 
with pride! 


Shey Ul delight and 
satisly your guests. 


Famous Swift’s 

Premium Frankfurts are 

tender, flavor-rich and meaty. 

They can be served as a main course meat in dozens 
of different ways. Unequalled time and work savers. 


Swift’s Premium Frankfurts can be real lifesavers 
for you now that other meats are hard to get. 

Your guests—young and old—like good frank- 
furts. Swift’s Premium are super-delicious . . . made 
from fine pork and beef skilfully seasoned and are 
expertly smoked over fragrant hardwood fires. 

Serve them barbecued, with potato salad, with 
sweet-sour red cabbage, baked with sauerkraut and 
in many other ways. No other meat is so versatile. 

Preparing Swift’s Premium Frankfurts is a cinch! 
No work or fuss. Just heat through and they’re 
ready to serve. And portions are exact. Saves valu- 
able time and manpower in your kitchen. 

Low in point value, they help make your limited 
ration allowance go farther. You get solid meat—no 
waste. And you can figure portion costs accurately. 

For profit . . . for satisfied guests . . . serve Swift’s 
Premium Frankfurts regularly. Order a supply from 
your Swift man today. 


SWIFT’S PREMIUM 
Lene: FRANKFURTS 
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of so-called canning compounds, canning powders, or 
chemical preservatives in place of sterilization by heat 
is not advised, since such compounds usually are not 
efficient preservatives and may be injurious to health. 


It was stated that canning is but one of several satisfac- 
tory methods of food preservation and that it should be 
undertaken only when proper equipment is available. 
Otherwise, reliance should be placed entirely on such meth- 
ods as storing, freezing, dehydrating, brining, or pickling. 

Considerable time was given to the discussion on the use 
of commercial jars for home canning.! Some of the con- 
clusions follow: 


The campaign to use commercial jars has led to 
much wasted effort because of inadequate information 
as to what jars are suitable for home canning and the 
unavailability of closures for the jars. The committee 
recommends that WPB and USDA furnish educators 
with more detailed information regarding jar sizes, 
finish, construction of top of jar, the types of commer- 
cial jars suitable for canning, and for which there are 
closures. In the main, coffee, mayonnaise, and pea- 
nut butter jars can be safely recommended to home- 
makers. The committee feels that if the emergency 
makes it necessary to continue recommending com- 
mercial jars for home canning, the closures should be 
sufficient: in quantity and widely distributed. 

The re-use of commercial-pack jars should be limited 
to products which require short processing at not more 
than boiling temperatures. Homemakers have found 
them satisfactory for pickles, jams, jellies, preserves 
and, if carefully handled, for the canning of fruit, fruit 
juices, and tomatoes. Such jars should not be used 
for pressure canning or long processing in the boiling 
water bath. 

If at all practical, further standardization of the 
size of jar openings should be undertaken by the 
manufacturer. 


In regard to standard jars and closures, the following 
conclusions were recorded: 


The committee recommends that WPB work with 
the Extension Service in clarifying the terminology 
used to indicate the various parts of jar closures, such 
as caps, lids, rings, screw bands, etc. 

A number of states reported that food had been 
rendered unfit for use because of the disagreeable flavor 
imparted through contact with certain rubber rings 
used in sealing the 3-piece glass-top jar. We recom- 
mend that the new formula to be used for 1944 rings 
be carefully checked for this. 

Some difficulty was experienced last year in securing 
jars and closures at the time needed and in the correct 
sizes. The committee believes that educators in local 
communities, particularly in the smaller towns, might 
help by calling the attention of merchants to the need 
for canning supplies and the advantage of early order- 
ing, and might assist the local merchants in estimating 
the quantity needed. 

Members of the committee expressed concern over 
the difficulty in getting a good seal with a 3-piece 
glass-top jar and some of the vacuum-seal lids. Many 
homemakers who are forced to buy the former because 
there are no others available, discard the closures and 
buy vacuum-seal lids, thereby wasting critical mate- 


1 For recent WPB provisions for the manufacture of canning 
jars and seals, some of which were based on recommendations and 
conclusions described herein, and detailed information regarding 
available equipment, see News Notes section, this JoURNAL. 
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rials and labor. The committee recommends that 
educators bend every effort to improve and refine 
their methods of instruction in canning techniques, 
including the preliminary checking of jars and 
closures. 

It is suggested that much confusion would be pre- 
vented if manufacturers of practically identical jars 
and closures would standardize their instructions to 
the extent that the best method of using their equip- 
ment makes this possible. 

More definite and accurate terminology in regard to 
the sealing process when using the vacuum type jar is 
needed. This jar is not completely sealed, merely 
screwed down tight before processing; closure is 
effected when a partial vacuum is created during the 
cooling process. 


The committee suggested that owners of pressure can- 
ners be urged to order parts and repairs well in advance of 
the canning season when all parts are still available, even 
for old models. It also made the following comments and 
recommendations: 


It was generally agreed that there was much to be 
said in favor of weights as pressure controls. The 
committee recommends that further research be ear- 
ried on in the simplification of the design of pressure 
canners and in the perfection of a pressure control. 
In the meantime, it recommends a return to the dial- 
type pressure gage. 

The need for step-by-step illustrated instructions 
and simplified demonstrations in the operation of the 
pressure canner was expressed. Manufacturers were 
urged to cooperate in the development of such demon- 
strations, using the principles involved in the recently 
developed job instruction training methods. A desire 
was expressed for a pressure canner high enough to be 
used for boiling water bath canning of fruits and to- 
matoes in quart jars. The loss of liquid from the jar 
in pressure canning was recognized as a major problem 
of the home canner. Since so many factors affect the 
loss of liquid it is recommended that detailed informa- 
tion be sent educators about causes of loss of liquid 
and ways of preventing this. 

There is a great deal of variation in instructions for 
using pressure canners other than that concerned with 
the mechanics of the canner. It would be helpful if 
there could be agreement on methods which are not 
affected by the construction of the canner. 


In discussing the boiling water bath method, the com- 
mittee urged that more of this type of canner be made 
available in time for early fruit crops; that they be about 5 
in. deeper than the height of a quart jar; that such canners 
be equipped with racks that will not let jars fall through or 
come in contact with the bottom of the canner; that jar 
lifters be made available if possible. 

In a short discussion of tin cans, attention was called to 
the fact that some food spoilage is due to leakage through 
the side seams, such leakage having been caused by defec- 
tive construction. One of the problems in connection with 
re-use of tin cans is lack of facilities for storing them in 4 
dry place from season to season. The possibility of using 
them for containers for dried and frozen foods was sug- 
gested. 

The committee recommended to manufacturers that 
canning equipment be tried out under average home con- 
ditions before being released to the public and endorsed the 
appointment of a committee to standardize processing 
schedules. 
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Vutrition nied, the Whar 


THE DIETITIAN IN AN EVACUATION HOSPITAL! 
SECOND LT. HELEN E. NELSON? 


‘Just what does the dietitian do in an evacuation hos- 
pital?” has been asked many times; and now, having 
worked in such a unit for 18 months, Ihaveareply. Army 
regulations outline her general duties—to write menus, 
plan necessary special diets, supervise preparation and food 
service, inspect sanitation and supplies. That there is 
more than this is an opinion shared with me by dietitians 
in other evacuation hospitals with whom I have talked. 

The Mess Department is a developing, ever changing 
unit. In a mobile group, each move presents an entirely 
different setup. A winter in tents, combating wind, rain, 
and mud—a summer in tents with sand, dust, and flies— 
rainy weather in buildings with leaky roofs and glassless 
windows—hot weather in buildings with field equipment 
being used indoors. In any of these situations, getting 
the proper food to the right patient, and hot, is a real job, 
made more difficult by the factors of a rapidly fluctuating 
patient-census, the widespread location of wards, and the 
minimum amount of personnel and equipment available. 

Often the Mess Officer has had very little if any actual 
experience with institution cooking or hospital routine; the 
Mess Sergeant, also, may be fairly inexperienced. Since 
there must be messes for the enlisted men and the officers 
and nurses, too, the dietitian with her training and previous 
experience should properly assume much of the responsibil- 
ity for the operation of the patients’ mess. 

To be able to do this, it is important for the dietitian to 
have had some good administrative experience, so that she 
will have confidence in her own judgment and be able to 
suggest and criticize constructively ; to know how and when 
to be firm and yet remain open to suggestions in order to 
work congenially with people and win the confidence and 
respect of those working under her. It is a big order and a 
difficult one for those trained mainly in therapeutic die- 
tetics, as many of us have been. We who are over here 
have recognized this and have done our best to develop the 
qualities we may have lacked. How successful we have 
been can be judged best perhaps by the patients, the hos- 
pital staff, and the Mess Officer with whom we have shared 
the responsibilities of the department. 

All this I give as my answer to those who question the 
value of the dietitian in an evacuation hospital. For those 
who contemplate service overseas, I will add, the com- 
pensations are many. 

In my efforts to be a dietitian in every sense of the word, 
I know I’ve been learning a great deal on the side. For 
example, it came as a surprise to me when I realized that 
I had been promoting the idea that ‘anything is possible.” 
Probably I had been converted to this belief the winter we 
were operating in the field. It may have been the baker 
that convinced me—his tent flapping madly in the wind 


1 Approved for publication by the Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Department. 

2 Editor’s Note: In a letter to Major Helen C. Burns, Director 
of Dietitians, the Commanding Officer of the hospital to which Lieu- 
tenant Nelson is attached wrote as follows: ‘‘Lieutenant Nelson’s 
work has been outstanding. The problem of feeding patients in 
an evacuation hospital in the field is not an easy one. The vari- 
ety of foods in the ration is very limited but in spite of this fact we 
are able to serve, in addition to the regular diet, soft, liquid, low- 
fat, ulcer, low-protein and bland diets. To see that these patients 
get hot, appetizing food means that someone has to be on the job 
and Lieutenant Nelson deserves a great deal of the credit.”’ 
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and rain, frying doughnuts with delight. It may haye 
been the cooks, who proved after weeks of C rations that 
there really are a hundred ways to serve Spam. It may 
have been the tireless efforts of the K.P.’s to concoct a soap 
formula that would keep tin plates and cups shiny and free 
from grease when washed outdoors in January. It may 
have been the inventive ability of the diet cooks, who im- 
provised facilities with which to make small and attractive 
servings of special orders and nourishments. In retrospect, 
it surely was the interest and ingenuity shown by the per- 
sonnel in creating devices and workable routines to meet 
unforeseen circumstances and with our limitations. I 
learned—and this is only one of the many lessons to be 
learned here. 

Besides what you gain as an individual, there is the satis- 
faction of having the gratitude of your patients, of knowing 
that you have done and are able to do a most necessary job, 
of realizing you are an integral part of a group organized to 
serve where needed most. And that is quite enough for me 
—I’m glad I came. 


PROMOTIONS, ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
DIETITIANS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1944 


The following Medical Department Dietitians have been 
promoted from second to first lieutenants during the 
months of January and February 1944. They are on duty 
in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


Florence Lenore Adrian, R-201 

Ela Beth Andrews, R-669 

Virginia Meredith Bailey, R-709 
Lois Jean Behm, R-361 

Ellen Louise Blanton, R-407 
Margaret Virginia Bounds, R-121 
Ruth Boyd, R-773 

Virda Estelle Broadway, R-1094 
Lucille Cary, R-323 

Velma L. Jeffrey Chapman, R-753 
Marion Cox, R-326 

Julia Alice Denniston, R-98 
Henriette Hutson Dickinson, R-328 
Dorothy Marie Ells, R-157 

Dorris A. Forbes, R-605 

Catherine L. Fox, R-134 

Adelaide Rebecca Groves, R-133 
Merle Moreen Hall, R-453 

Sophie Florence Halvorson, R-189 
Angela Eugenie Helfrich, R-356 
Eva Johanna Jensen, R-742 

Alice Marie Jindra, R-56 

Ruth Clayton Kearnes, R-309 
Allison Dian Keith, R-259 

Alice Eleanor Kendall, R-772 

Mary Lally McGowan, R-336 
Muriel Elaine McIntire, R-377 
Dorothy Fisher Marden, R-162 
Maxine Merrick, R-53 

Mary Jeanette Meyers, R-25 

Faye Lillian Mitchell, R-236 

Agnes Cecilia Burke Mortimer, R-396 
Hanna Bridget Murphy, R-582 
Wilda Maude Nylen, R-213 

Ena Dorothy Ostberg, R-470 
Vivienne Polk, R-247 

Elizabeth Marietta Renshaw, R-439 
Virginia Lucile Rogers, R-353 
Harriet Wilhelmina Schnitger, R-218 
Grace Myers Tewkesbury, R-475 
Mary Lucille Thompson, R-147 
Virginia Valerie Turner, R-543 
Frances Mary Wiegand, R-808 
Ruth Adeline Wiley, R-64 

Mildred Thomas Willis, R-794 
Elizabeth Kerr Wilson, R-293 

Sara Kathryn Wilson, R-238 

Mary Josephine Wood, R-940 
Mary Louise Yancey, R-34 
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% An Army camp is no place for epidemics! 
Yet —with really hot water hard to get — 
spread of saliva-borne infectious disease 
through dishwater is a constant threat. 


That’s why the Army uses germicides like 
Mikroklene to chemically disinfect mess-kits. 
The kits are washed in soapy water, rinsed in 
clear, then dipped in a solution of 3.4 ounces 
of Mikroklene to 25 gallons of water. Unlike 
ordinary germicides, Mikroklene acts rapidly, 
yet is slow to become inactivated by organic 
matter (food particles). Hence Mikroklene is 
not only safer to use but retains its germicidal 
power longer. 


After the war, Mikroklene Washing Com- 
pound and Mikroklene Rinse will be released 
to restaurants, institutions, homes. Dishes, 
glasses, silver washed by hand can be germici- 
dally clean. And—stationary |equipment used 
for storing or preparing food can be sanitized 
simply by wiping with Mikroklene solution. 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 
Guardian Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF MIKROKLENE, SOILAX, 
SUPER SOILAX, TETROX 





H.R. 3761. A Bill “to Provide for Full Military Rank for 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps, Dietitians, and 
Physical-Therapy Aides, and for Other Purposes” 


According to the provisions of this bill, ‘There shall be in- 
cluded in the Medical Department of the Army such female 
dietetic ... personnel (exclusive of students and apprentices) 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe, who shall be citizens of 
the United States and shall have such training and shall have 
passed such moral, mental, and physical examination as shall 
be prescribed by the Surgeon General. A director of dietitians 
....Who shall be a major and such other officers of lower rank 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe shall be appointed in the 
Army of the United States under the provisions of the joint 
resolution of September 22, 1941.” The director of dietitians 
and all dietitians who, on the date this Act takes effect, hold the 
relative ranks of commissioned officers, shall receive commissions 
as officers in the Army of the United States with the ranks 
corresponding to the respective relative ranks held by them on 
such date and shall be assigned to the Medical Department. 
No person receiving a commission who shall have subscribed to 


the oath of office shall be required to renew such oath or to take 
a new oath, if her service after the taking of such an oath shall 
have been continuous. In computing, for all purposes, service 
of dietitians, there shall be credited all active full-time service 
rendered subsequent to April 6, 1917, as a civilian employee 
of the War Department. With respect to medical, sanitary, 
and dietary matters and all other work within the line of their 
professional duties, officers so appointed shall have authority 
in and about military hospitals next after the other officers of 
the Medical Department, and shall exercise command over such 
other personnel of the Army as may be specifically assigned to 
duty under them. When an officer has attained the age of 
fifty-five years or is found by a board of medical officers to have 
become disabled in line of duty (unless and so long as she shall 
be assigned to administrative or executive duties), she shall be 
placed on the retired list of the Army with the rank held by her 
at the time of her retirement. 


Proposed School Lunch Legislation 


Two bills were introduced to Congress in February having 
to do with the school lunch program, as follows: 

S. 1721; introduced February 15 by Senator Wagner, to pro- 
vide for the “maintenance, operation, and expansion of schoo! 
lunch and milk programs” calls for the appropriation of 
$80,000,000 to be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Funds appropriated would be used for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of food and milk, for the development of community 
and school canning and gardening projects, and also for ad- 
ministrative expenses. Payments would be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture directly ‘‘to schools or to boards of edu- 
cation or other authorities or agencies exercising jurisdiction 
over schools.” 

H. R. 4260, introduced February 23 by Congressman Pace, 
is a proposed further amendment to section 32 of 49 Stat. 774, 
approved August 24, 1935, “‘to provide for the maintenance and 
operation of school lunch programs, and for other purposes,’ 
and calls for an appropriation of $50,000,000, to be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Funds would be used for the 
purchase of agricultural commodities and for exchanging, dis- 
tributing, disposing, transporting, storing, processing, inspection, 
commissions, and other incidental costs and expenses and would 
be “apportioned for expenditure in the states, territories, pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia” in accordance with en- 
rollment, etc. and substantially according to the plan now in 
effect. 

On February 15, Administrator Paul McNutt of the Federal 
Security Agency sent to the Speaker of the House and to the 
Chairman of the Senate the proposal of the Office of Education 
that $50,000,000 be authorized to be appropriated ‘for the 
purpose of assisting each state to establish and maintain school 
lunch programs to provide lunches and nutrition education,” 
and suggested that it be considered for enactment into law. 
In submitting this plan Mr. McNutt wrote as follows: 

“The proposed legislation would authorize the appropriation 
of $50,000,000 in each fiscal year for payments to states which 


have approved plans for school lunch programs. The plans % 
would be administered by the state departments of education, 7 
and funds would be available to public or nonprofit elementary 7 
or high schools which meet certain standards. 

“Allotments to the respective states would be based upon 
the number of school-age children in each state multiplied by the 
ratio of children to adults in that state. A contribution from 
state funds up to 30% of the total expenditures under the plan 
would be required for the first year of operation in each state and 
a state contribution of 50% would be required thereafter. At 
least 80% of the expenditures under this plan, exclusive of ad- 
ministrative costs, would be required to be made for the purchase 
of food. Priority in such purchases would be given, as far as 
practicable, to foods designated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to be in surplus. 

“The Federal contribution to state administrative costs in 
each state would be limited to 3% of the total amount paid to the 
state, or $10,000 if 3% is less than that amount.” 

According to Alice Jané, who represents the American Dietetic 
Association on the Committee of School Lunch Legislation of 
the Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee, “At the present 
time (March 1, 1944) no school lunch bill sponsored by the U. 8. 
Office of Education has been introduced into either House. The 
Office of Education has called upon the National Education As- 
sociation legislative committee for help in pushing introduction 
of such a bill, and has called directly upon the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the American Home Economics 
Association for similar help.’ A statement describing the major 
features of this proposed bill and comparing it with the existing 
plan, as formulated by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, and presented on February 15 to the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives; copies of the 
proposed bill; and Administrator McNutt’s letter of transmittal 
referred to above, have all been reproduced in mimeographed 
form, presumably for general distribution by the Federal Security 
Agency. 
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«shall not perish from the earth.” 


To the silent throng at Gettys- 
burg it seemed that he had just 
begun to speak when the tall, 
careworn figure turned back to 
his seat among the nation’s no- 
tables, And his voice—it hadn’t 
carried to the fringes of the 
crowd. What was it that he said? 
What was that closing sentence? 

“This nation shall not perish 
from the earth." 

That was what he said. That 
was Lincoln’s promise to the fu- 
ture. That was the sacred prom- 


ise that today is in our hands— 
yours and ours. 

Americans meet this respon- 
sibility in strangely different 
ways. In a fox hole, In a gunner’s 
turret. At a lathe. In a food store. 
In a kitchen. In a hospital ward. 
With a bond. With harder, 
longer work. With sacrifice and 
saving. With tears on a pillow 
at night, 

But we meet if! That is the 
important thing. We meet the 
responsibility and make good the 


promise that Lincoln made at 
Gettysburg: 

America and freedom... 
“shall not perish from the earth.” 


ee RS oe 
As for Hobart, everything we make 
and own is in the fight. The food ma- 
chines with which you are familiar 
are now in training camps, with the 
fleet, and at the front. In addition, 
precision-made munitions produced by 
Hobart are making themselves felt in 
the growing tide of America’s offen- 
sives. Naturally, you wouldn’t want it 
any other way. We can, however, make 
this promise for the future—the Ho- 
bart products of the coming peace will 
be well worth waiting for. 


She - oO kag rt SHanifpactirng Company 
Dir TROY, OHIO 


Factories in Troy and Dayton, U.S.A. 
CANADA @ ENGLAND @ BRAZIL @ AUSTRALIA @ FRANCE 
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Contributed by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Depariment, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Sim- 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Vol. 67, January 1944 


*Subclinical vitamin deficiency. Thiamine inskeletal muscle of infants and children. 
—M.C. Hulse, N. Weissman, V. Rowland, R. Gross and J. W. Ferrebee.—p. 30. 
*Hypervitaminosis A and carotenemia. H. W. Josephs.—p. 33. 


Vitamin Deficiency. The thiamin content of muscle is almost 
entirely intracellular and combined with protein. Samples were 
obtained at autopsy or were removed during operations; analyses 
for thiamin were made by the yeast fermentation method. Low 
values for patients on “‘good’’ diets were attributed to celiac 
disease and sulfathiazole medication. In general, concentrations 
of thiamin are greater in the fetus and in younger infants than in 
older children and adults. A range between 0.21 and 1.47 mg. per 
gram of fresh muscle was found; below 0.6 mg. per gram is probably 
abnormal in a child. 

Hypervitaminosis A and Carotenemia. Enthusiasm for vitamin 
therapy caused a mother to give one teaspoon halibut liver oil daily 
(about 240,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A) to her 2-months-old 
child; she continued until he was 3 years old. He appeared well 
until he was 1} years old when his appetite diminished and he 
didn’t play. After a tonsillectomy, he suffered a severe hemor- 
rhage; his liver and spleen were found enlarged and anemia was 
noted. Other symptoms were sparse, coarse hair, lack of fine body 
hair, clubbing of fingers and toes, pale and sallow complexion and 
high vitamin A of the blood serum. As soon as hypervitaminosis 
A was suspected, halibut oil was discontinued, with immediate 
improvement. Appetite returned, he gained weight, and body 
hair began to grow. By the end of 6 months, vitamin A levels of 
blood were normal. The child showed a great desire temporarily 
for carrots and butter after the oil was stopped which led to a brief 
period of carotenemia. Either some defect existed in the protec- 
tive mechanism, or prolonged vitamin overdosage injured this 
regulatory system. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 34, January 1944 
*Mother had a finger in these. Credit Lines.—p. 71. 


*What is being done in adult education? Credit Lines.—p. 73. 


Infant Feeding. The Committee on Mental Hygiene and the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene of the New York City Department of 
Health has issued a series of 14 pamphlets on child guidance with 
emphasis on infant feeding. Some are for parents, some for 
parents and staff, and some for staff alone. That for parents, 
“Children Like to Eat,’’ is presented in easy, conversational style. 
Pamphlet No. 2, for the staff, discusses children’s eating habits and 
tells nurses how to instruct mothers so that good habits may be 
formed. The staff pamphlets provide scientific background, unen- 
cumbered by technical language, and instruction related to the 
information given the parent. 

Adult Education. A list of developments in the field of adult 
education prepared by a health educator presents a miscellany of 
interesting data not previously assembled. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 20, January 1944 


*The ultimate effect of pregnancy on rheumatic heart disease. 
S. Nadas.—p. 99. 


N. H. Boyer and A. 


Effect of Pregnancy on Rheumatic Patients. All cases of 18 
years of age and older showed that the average age at death is sig- 
nificantly more advanced for those who had had children than 
those who had not. In the group of such patients at the age of 40 
and more, there is little difference. Even multiple pregnancies (4 
to 11) did not reduce the average age at death. Rheumatic pa- 
tients in this study had comparable heart disorders; all results 
refer to late effects, not the immediate risk of pregnancy which 
must never be disregarded. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 73, January 1944 
*Capillary fragility in relation to diabetes mellitus, hypertension and age. 
ser, A. Rudy and A. M. Seligman.—p. 18. 


5S. B. Bea- 
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*Vitamin therapy in increased capillary fragility of diabetes mellitus. 
Beaser and A. M. Seligman.—p. 23. 


A. Rudy, 8.B, 


Capillary Fragility in Diabetes. Capillary fragility increases in 
the fifth and sixth decades in both normal and diabetic patients, 
Satisfactory methods of determining capillary fragility are still 
to be developed. At every age decade, diabetics showed a greater 
incidence of capillary fragility than the normal. Hypertension 
increased capillary fragility in both groups. 

Vitamin Therapy and Capillary Fragility. A deficiency of vita- 
mins C and P was considered a possible cause for increased capil- 
lary fragility in diabetics. No intake deficiencies were found, nor 
could any be attributed to latent scurvy. Blood levels of vitamin 
C were normal and the tissues saturated. Diabetic patients given 
oral vitamin C and the B complex responded negatively ; the effec- 
tiveness of vitamin P administered orally and parenterally was nil 
concerning capillary fragility. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 41, January 1944 


M.A. Brescia.—p. 20. 
Diseases of the Digestive Apparatus. 


*Pediatric viewpoint of war torn areas. 
*Pediatrics sixty years ago. 
p. 25. 


J.M. Keating.— 


Pediatric Viewpoint in War-Torn Areas. Water supply, milk 
supply and general hygiene and health measures are all disrupted 
or lacking in a war-torn area such as Sicily. Infection is prevalent 
mostly because the nutritional state of the children is generally 
poor and that of the infants deplorable. Many children appear 4 
to 5 years below their chronological age. Many infants are brought 
to the ‘“‘clinic’’ underweight and dehydrated chiefly because all 
infants are given only breast milk and mothers are malnourished. 
Lemon juice and egg yolk for young infants, and potatoes and 
pasina for older ones are prescribed but hard to obtain. It is diffi- 
cult to break down the custom of giving infants nothing but breast 
milk for the first year. The children’s constant call for candy from 
Americans may be explained as indicating a ‘“‘natural’’ craving for 
the carbohydrate which these children so sorely need. In spite of 
a lack of vitamin D in the diet, very little rickets is noted perhaps 
because of the abundance of sunshine. However, musculature is 
flabby, pot bellies are evident, and most children are pale and apa- 
thetic due most likely to inadequacies of diet. 

Diseases of the Digestive Tract. A very complete review of the 
relation of food to the cause and treatment of diseases of the diges- 
tive tract in infants is presented. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 4330, January 1, 1944 


*Nutritional deficiency in the pathogenasis of disease. J. Yudkin.—p. 5. 


No. 4332, January 15, 1944 


*The influence of supplements of vitamins A, Bi, Bz, C and D on growth, health and 
physical fitness. E.R. Bransby, J..W. Hunter, H. E. Magee, E H. M. Milligan 
and T. 8S. Rodgers.—p. 77. 

More light on the B complex. Editorial.—p. 85. 

Nutrition and Disease. The following criteria may be used for 
assessing the role of nutritional deficiency in causing disease: (1) 
it should be possible to demonstrate the existence of a deficiency of 
the nutrient by evidence of an inadequate diet or defective absorp- 
tion, by evidence of increased utilization, and by laboratory and 
clinical tests; (2) deficiency of the nutrient should result in the 
production of the disease, by evidence from animals and human 
beings; (3) the disease should be cured by replacement of the defi- 
cient nutrient according to evidence shown by therapeutic tests. 
Diagnosis by rule of thumb without consideration of biological 
realities is to be deprecated. Other considerations which must be 
borne in mind are that multiple deficiencies are apt to occur, that 
there is individual variation in requirement, that the whole diet 
must be considered, and that no single test can be held to prove 
deficiency. Finally it should be stressed that even if deficiency 
has been proved it may be the effect rather than the cause of the 
condition. 

Effect of Vitamin Supplements. This is a summary of a vitamin 
feeding test carried out in 1941-42 on approximately 1400 school 
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children and adults. Three of the 5 tests were done on school chil- 
dren and 2 on factory workers. The findings for the children show 
that vitamins had no statistically significant effect on the rate of 
growth, nutritional status, muscular strength, condition of teeth 
and gums, or absence from school on account of illness. In the 
factory tests the results showed that the vitamin capsules had no 
significant effects on weight, hemoglobin, blood pressure, absence 
from illness, or output of material. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 
Vol. 74, January 1944 


*Sudden death in young adults in association with fatty liver. R.L.Graham.—p. 16. 


Fatty Liver. Sudden death in 11 young adults occurred with no 
significant lesions except fatty livers. Invariably there was a 
history of chronic alcoholism, but at the time of death the individ- 
uals had not been drinking. The mechanism of the cause of death 
is unknown; it is presumed to be due to hypoglycemia since fatty 
livers store little glycogen. Animal experiments indicate a possi- 
ble vitamin deficiency in conjunction with hypoglycemia. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
Vol. 50, January 1944 


*Malnutrition in Canada. L. B. Pett.—p. 9. 
The plasma proteins in shock. E. 8. Mills.—p. 24. 


Malnutrition in Canada. Feeding demonstrations have given 
a clear suggestion of improved health resulting from an increased 
consumption of certain foods such as milk, tomatoes, citrus fruits, 
and whole grain cereals. These foods are considered to be inade- 
quately used in Canada, according to dietary surveys. The same 
foods are associated with nutrients the lack of which may cause 
deficiencies such as those found in the few medical assessments of 
nutritional status made in Canada. Some of the causes of rejec- 
tions from armed services may easily be related to inadequate 
consumption of these foods by large sections of the population, 
although proof is entirely lacking. The conclusion must be drawn 
that while malnutrition exists in Canada, there are more gaps in 
our knowledge than there are facts and the extent of malnutrition 
cannot yet be stated. In our present state of knowledge diag- 
nostic tests are not yet able to show with precision all the ‘‘kinds 
of malnutrition’? in Canada, but there is some evidence which 
indicates the need of improving the Canadian dietary. 


CHINESE MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 61, April-June 1948 


*Problems of nutrition and dietary requirements in China. J.H.Liuand C. K. Chu. 


—p. 95. 


Nutrition and Dietary Requirements in China. Because of low 
purchasing power the large majority of the Chinese, even under 
prewar conditions, have suffered from insufficient food. All 
Chinese diets are largely vegetarian, and are deficient in animal 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins. The caloric value of the diets, 
while fairly adequate in prewar days, has dropped considerably in 
wartime, and is derived up to 80% and over from cereals. The 
figures for protein appear to be adequate but this is derived from 
vegetable sources. Calcium and phosphorus are chiefly derived 
from cereals and soybeans. The calcium balance may be quite 
deficient because of a lack of vitamin D. It would be folly to try 
to legislate or educate the entire population. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment health authorities, after studying the report of the League 
of Nations, are considering the advisability of adopting a basis of 
requirements which would include an adult diet of 2800 calories, 
63% from cereals, with 84% of the protein derived from cereal and 
vegetable sources. During puberty the requirements are higher. 
For preschool children an addition of meat or liver and egg and 
whole milk powder is made. It is presumed that infants will be 
breast fed. A carefully planned agricultural program, it is recog- 
nized, will be necessary in which case there will be no difficulty 
in meeting such a requirement. After the war China should 
produce meat, poultry, and poultry products in larger quantities, 
canning should be encouraged, and modern methods of dehydra- 
tion used. In regard to milk, China hesitates to encourage its 
general use because the dangers which arise in the distribution of 
such a perishable commodity outweigh its advantages. Evap- 
orated and dried milk will have to be made available to infants 
and children. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Vol. 124, February 5, 1944 


Red cell reinfusion and frequency of plasma donations: Multiple donations in eight 
weeks by each of six donors. C.Tui, F.C. Bartter, A. M. Wright and R. B. Holt. 
—p. 331. 


[VOLUME 20 


E. L. Potter.—p. 336. 
R. M. Tyson.— 


*The lessons to be learned from a study of infant deaths. 

*Immediate care of the newborn in relation to neonatal mortality. 
p. 351, 

*Metabolic studies on patients with cancer of the gastrointestinal tract. L 
mussen, J. C. Abels, G. T. Pack and C. P. Rhoads.—p. 358. 

*The handbook of nutrition. Current comment.—p. 366. 


Vol. 124, February 19, 1944 


H. Ras. 


*The general or supportive treatment of wounded persons. P.Hoxworth.—p. 483, 
*Report of the Council. Council on pharmacy and chemistry.—p. 509. 

*The prescription of cream for the sick. Editorial.—p. 511. 

*Nutrition in Puerto Rico. Current comment.—p. 513. 


Vol. 124, February 26, 1944 


*“Cold vaccines” and the incidence of the common cold. L.C. McGee, J. E. Andes, 
C. A. Plume and 8. H. Hinton.—p. 555. 

*The source of urinary ammonia. Editorial.—p. 577. 

*The microbiologic analysis of vitamins. Editorial.—p. 578. 


Infant Deaths. Statistical studies show that the leading pre- 
ventable causes of infant deaths are prematurity, birth trauma, 
and infections. The institution of procedures designed to combat 
these conditions will result in a great salvage of infant lives, 
That this statement is true is proved by the difference in the infant 
death rate for a city like Chicago, where a definite program has 
been carried out, and that for the United States as a whole. The 
death rate under one year of age in Chicago is 40% less than that 
for the total United States. 

Infant Feeding. Preparation for breast feeding, both physical 
and psychologic, should be an integral part of good antepartum 
care. Itisasad commentary on our present civilization that most 
obstetricians as well as prospective mothers must be sold the idea. 
In many metropolitan centers, breast milk stations have been 
established and flourish merely because many mothers refuse to 
nurse their babies and, when a situation arises (as so often hap- 
pens) where the baby’s life is at stake, they are eager and willing 
to buy expensive breast milk. Much can be accomplished by the 
obstetrician during the antepartum period in encouraging the 
proper mental attitude and preparing the breasts for their normal 
function. A good many of the objections to breast feeding are not 
valid ones and are the result of selfishness on the part of the 
mother. One need not discuss the increased resistance to disease 
with a lowered mortality and morbidity that occurs when a bab 
is breast fed. Artificial infant feeding has become quite well 
regulated and it seems much easier for the mother to feed the bab 
on formula rather than on the natural food intended for the child. 
If the breasts are properly prepared and the correct psychologic 
reactions developed circumspectly during pregnancy, successful 
breast feeding can be readily stabilized in a few days. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, several weeks usually elapse before breast milk 
fully matures. Some pediatricians have very positive views 
regarding the wisdom of giving a complementary or supplementary 
feeding of cow’s milk during the first several days following birth. 
In cases in which artificial feeding must be started, it seems wise 
to begin on the third day with a weak solution of boiled (3 min.) 
milk, water, and sugar, offered regularly every 4 hr. One.ounce 
of milk per pound of body weight daily is a conservative initial 
estimate; the sugar should be given in approximately one-third the 
actual need, and fluids, including milk, should equal 3 oz. per 
pound daily. The formula, then, for a 7-lb. baby should be as 
follows: whole milk 7 oz., dextrimaltose 2 tbsp., water 11 02z., 
divided into 6 bottles of 3 oz., the baby being allowed to take as 
much of each bottle as it wants. A total of 3 oz. boiled water can 
be given between feedings throughout the day. An increase in 
food may be given when the signs are favorable, namely, when the 
baby evinces hunger, consumes all food offered, does not vomit or 
have distention of the abdomen, and passes normal stools. These 
signs will develop early in the strong, healthy child and more 
slowly in the delicate one. When this stage has been reached, 
which will vary between 5 and 8 days, increases should be given 
slowly, individualizing on each case, and with the knowledge that 
weight gain will occur when the caloric value of the formula is 
above 45 calories per pound of body weight daily. Two ounces of 
whole milk with one-eighth oz. sugar added for each pound of body 
weight will accomplish this. Total fluid requirements range from 
3 to 2 oz. for every pound of weight daily. In the discussion 
Tyson adds, ‘‘Careful supervision of the nutrition of the mother 
during pregnancy has much to do with securing a healthy baby. 
The symposium fails to stress sufficiently the importance this 
phase of antepartum care has in relation to the prevention of 
neonatal mortality. Too often mothers disregard the dietary 
regimen advised by their obstetricians, either through thought- 
lessness or because the physician has not impressed fully on the 
patient the necessity for conscientious adherence to the diet.” 

Gastro-intestinal Cancer. By the preoperative ingestion of 
considerable amounts of protein (2.18 to 2.68 gm. per kilogram 
body weight) for from 10 to 22 days, serious degrees of hypopro- 
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teinemia can be prevented in patients with gastric cancer during 
their postoperative periods of negative nitrogen balance. 

Handbook of Nutrition. Published under the auspices of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the A. M. A., this book is now 
available. (Price $2.50, pp. 586. American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago.) The contents as they appeared 
in chapter form in the Journal of the A. M. A. were reviewed 
routinely under the Current Literature section of this JouRNAL. 

Nutrition in Supportive Treatment. Rather important consid- 
erations in the treatment of wounded persons are the nutritional 
requirements. Adequate parenteral feedings of dextrose, proteins 
and vitamins from iow to day aid in general recovery, promote 
wound healing and combat infection. Dextrose is given intrave- 
nously in the form of a 5 or 10% solution, along with water for hy- 
dration. The average adult is given about 150 gm. each day in 
this form at a rate slow enough for it not to be lost in the urine. 
More rapid administration results in loss of the dextrose in the 
urine and, inaddition, promotes dehydration and loss of electrolytes 
other than dextrose. 

Protein requirements are difficult to place on a rational basis 
if proteins are administered intravenously. Unknown factors in 
protein metabolism and variations in rate of loss and initial re- 
serves in wounded persons make this true. Recently intravenous 
amino acid preparations have been given in a few cases. Prepara- 
tions of these kinds offer much promise in the future as available 
sources of proteins for nutritional purposes. In addition to main- 
taining high-protein, high-carbohydrate, and adequate salt re- 
serves, particular attention is paid to vitamin needs. Vitamin 
deficiency, if allowed to occur in patients depending on parenteral 
feeding for nutrition, may complicate recovery immeasurably. 
The prevention of deficiencies yields more gratifying results than 
attempts at correction after deficiencies occur, but they frequently 
exist prior to the time of injury. This is particularly true of 
patients received at a general hospital. The amounts of vitamins 
A, B, C, D and K to be given vary greatly according to the esti- 
mated state of general nutrition before injury, the presence or 
absence of symptoms of specific vitamin deficiency and the ex- 
pected lapse of time before adequate internal intake can be begun. 

Patients who receive large amounts of dextrose for caloric 
requirement should receive thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin in the 
ratio of 1:2:10, as recommended by a joint committee of the 
Councils on Pharmacy and Chemistry and on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. For maintenance, 2.5 mg. 
thiamin, 5 mg. riboflavin, and 25 mg. niacin may be -considered 
sufficient. If there is clinical evidence of a specific vitamin 
deficiency, the basic formula may be supplemented by additional 
amounts of the deficient vitamin or vitamins. Brewers’ yeast is 
used extensively as soon as it can be tolerated orally. Vitamins 
A and D are given as indicated for fulfilment of maintenance re- 
quirements or for manifested deficiencies. Vitamin A deficiency, 
if allowed to continue, may predispose to intercurrent infections. 
In protracted, hemorrhage or for patients on nothing or little by 
mouth after injuries to the gastro-intestinal tract, prothrombin 
deficiencies may exist. Synthetic vitamin K and fresh blood 

lasma are the materials used to correct hypoprothrombinemia. 
n order to aid wound healing, vitamin C in doses of 100 to 500 mg. 
a day is administered parenterally to patients with wounds in 
which healing appears to be delayed and who ingest nothing by 
mouth. The determination of the plasma vitamin C content is 
helpful as a guide to adequate dosage. 

Metric System. The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry has 
voted to use the metric system exclusively in any publication for 
which it has sole responsibility. Approximation by the use of 
household units may cause greater errors; everyone should re- 
member that a minim does not necessarily equal one drop; a drop 
will vary with the viscosity and surface tension of the fluid and 
the nature of the dropping container. A teaspoon will hold from 
4 cc. (1 fluid dram) to 7 cc.; a dessert spoon from 9 to 14 cc.; a 
tablespoon from 15 to 22 cc.; a wine glass from 50 to 90 cc.; a teacup 
from 125 to 240 cc.; and a tumbler from 200 to 300 cc. 

Cream for the Sick. The Subcommittee on Medical Food 
rp ang” Herne of the Committee on Drugs and Medical Supplies 
of the National Research Council adopted a resolution to the effect 
that there are no medical indications for cream of 40% butter fat 
content. The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the A. M. A., 
which has also given serious consideration to the problem, states 
that the need for this type of milk product is actually limited to 
conditions in which the production of dietary ketosis is desired. 
Presumably the one situation in which a ketogenic diet is believed 
to be essential at this time is epilepsy. Even in this condition, 
however, management by the ketogenic diet does not always have 
first choice because of the difficulties involved in the preparation 
and ingestion of a ketogenic diet and also because adequate min- 
eral retentions are difficult to obtain with suchadiet. After those 
epileptic patients who respond to customary therapeutic proced- 
ures have been excluded, only a few remain for whom it may be 
desirable to prescribe a ketogenic diet. A satisfactory 3000- 
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calorie ketogenic diet can be constructed with the use of 1 pt. 
heavy cream; a 2000-calorie ketogenic diet with the use of % pt. 
cream. By the use of butter and the salad oils a satisfactory keto- 
genic diet can be built around } pt. of 19% cream. 

Nutrition in Puerto Rico. A large percentage of the population 
exhibits a varying degree of vitamin A deficiency. In a great 
majority (81%) of a group of 116 persons, chiefly of the upper 
economic classes, gross examination of the eye revealed conjune- 
tival manifestations of avitaminosis A such as Bitot’s spot, 
increased vascularization, prexerosis and pigmentation. Un- 
doubtedly, particular alimentary habits, partly dependent on 
economic factors, have much to do with the occurrence of a gen- 
eralized chronic condition of vitamin A subnutrition, in itself an 
index of the general undernutrition or malnutrition of the popula- 
tion. Dairy products constitute only 10.5% of the daily ration in 
Puerto Rico as compared to 25% for the United States. Meats 
and fish made up 4.8% of the Puerto Rican diet and 10% of the 
North American diet. Green and leafy vegetables form 13% of 
the diet in the United States and only 5.8% in that of Puerto Rico, 
while eggs make up 25% of the former and only 0.4% of the latter. 
Starchy vegetables and cereals, mainly rice, constitute about 50% 
of the diet in Puerto Rico, whereas in the United States they make 
up about 25% of the daily ration. On this dietary regimen it 
should not be difficult to predict the finding of severe nutritional 
deficiencies among the population of Puerto Rico. 

Cold Vaccines. Three oral vaccines and 2 vaccines for paren- 
teral administration currently offered as prophylaxis against the 
common cold were given clinical trials in a group of industrial 
and office workers during the October to April season of 1941-42 
and 1942-43. No clearly evident protection against the cold and 
related acute respiratory infections can be demonstrated in the 
results of this clinical trial at mass immunization. The indiscrim- 
inate use of cold vaccine now available is not the answer to the 
problem of industrial absenteeism due to acute respiratory infec- 
tions. 

Urinary Ammonia. The excretion of ammonia as ammonium 
salts in the urine is important in preserving the acid-base balance 
of the body. By excreting. acid radicals in combination with 
ammonia, instead of with cations such as sodium and potassium, 
the kidney helps to conserve the fixed base of the body. The 
amount of ammonia excreted depends largely on the need of the 
body to husband its supply of fixed base. Thus there is an in- 
creased urinary excretion of ammonia on ingestion of acid or of 
“‘acid forming’’ foods and a decreased excretion on ingestion of 
alkali or of ‘“‘base forming’’ foods. The origin of urinary ammonia 
appears at last to have been determined by Van Slyke and his 
associates. It appears that glutamine performs an important 
physiologic role as the precursor of the major portion of urinary 
ammonia in a mammal. Amino acids may possibly be a minor 
source, but urea is definitely not the precursor of ammonia in 
urine. Elimination of ammonia by the kidneys does, of course, 
decrease the amount of nitrogen available for synthesis of urea 
by the liver. This relationship led in the past to the erroneous 
conception that urea was the precursor of urinary ammonia. 

Microbiologic Analysis of Vitamins. Almost a century ago 
micro-organisms were recognized in the fields of medicine, of tech- 
nology, and of food preparation, as sources of danger to man. 
However, conviction has also prevailed that certain bacteria, 
molds, and yeasts are also of great service to mankind. Recently 
yeasts, molds, and bacteria have been found extremely specific 
in their nutritive requirements; in many instances these micro- 
organisms need the food factors which have been shown to be 
important in promoting the nutritive success of mammals. By 
suitable adjustment of the basal medium the amounts of vitamins 
present in a sample may be determined by measuring the growth 
of the micro-organism or the formation of some product of its 
metabolism under narrowly controlled experimental conditions. 
As a result the time consuming vitamin bioassays with laboratory 
animals and the laborious chemical methods have been supple- 
mented, and to some degree replaced, by the more rapid micro- 
biologic assays, particularly in connection with estimations of the 
vitamins in the B complex. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 152, January 1944 


*Studies of the metabolism of mannose. The influence of mannose administration 
on blood sugar, blood lactic acid, and liver lycogen in the adult rabbit. W. H. 
Bailey and J. H. Roe.—p. 135. 

*Studies on the relation between vitamin M, xanthopterin, and folic acid. J. R. Tot 
ter, C. F. Shukers, J. Kolson, V. Nims and P. L. Day.—p. 147. 

*The adrenals and the mobilization of stored fat formed from diets containing differ- 
ent fats. L.T. Samuels and R. F. Conant.—p. 173. 

*Studies on the nutritional basis of abnormal behavior in albino rats. IV. Convul- 
sive seizures associated with pyridoxine deficiency. R.A. Patton, H. W. Karn 
and H. E. Longenecker.—p. 181. 
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EVAPORATED MILK 


Regularly as feeding time, the infant automatically re- 
ceives the rickets-preventing Vitamin D when you pre- 
scribe Irradiated Evaporated Milk for the formula. 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk provides prophylactic 
amounts of the calcium mobilizing Vitamin D, together 
with all the essential nourishment of fine milk. Clinical 
studies on thousands of infants and children have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this protection. 

No change in your regular antirachitic regimen is 
required nor suggested. Irradiation has not increased 
this milk’s low cost. 

Let us send you these three important booklets: “Infant 


Feeding with Irradiated Evaporated Milk’’, Nutrition Check- 
up Chart, and “Can We Eat Well Under Point Rationing?” 
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Research FOUNDATION 
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DEPEND ON 
THIS SEAL 


This Seal or mention of 
the Foundation’s name 
on Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk labels guarantees 
reliable Vitamin D po- 
tency. This product is 
tested periodically in 


our own laboratories. 
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Metabolism of Mannose. Mannose is fairly slowly absorbed 
from the gut, well utilized, and convertible to glucose in the intact 
rabbit. A possible mechanism for the metabolic conversion of 
mannose to glucose by way of lactic acid and liver glycogen is 
suggested. 

Vitamin M, Xanthopterin, and Folic Acid. The results of this 
experiment suggest that xanthopterin or some closely allied sub- 
stance may be required by the monkey for normal hemocytopoie- 
sis; however, it seems probable that unidentified substances may 
also be necessary. 

Mobilization of Stored Fat. The presence of tung oil in the diet 
of rats fed for 6 days on a high-fat diet, then fasted for 6 days, 
increased the acetone body excretion in all animals both during 
feeding and in the subsequent fasting period. On fasting the 
ketosis increased, reaching a peak in the 3rd and 45th days. The 
ketosis was greater when the rats had been on a tung oil diet if 
normal or adrenalectomized rats were compared with similar rats 
fed butter fat only. The acetone body excretion was always 
greater in the normal fasting rats than in adrenalectomized rats 
on the same diet. The liver fats of both adrenalectomized and 
control rats on the tung oil diet fell rapidly during fasting. Adren- 
alectomized rats used up their depot fats at a much slower rate 
than the controls. Liver fats of control rats which had been on a 
straight butter fat diet did not decrease as rapidly on fasting as 
in adrenalectomized rats or rats previously on the tung oil diet. 
Apparently tung oil primarily affected the breakdown of fat in, 
and transport from, the liver, while adrenalectomy primarily 
affected the transport from the depots to the liver. It seems 
unlikely that changes in fat absorption were major factors in 
differences in liver fat and acetone body excretion. 

Pyridoxine Deficiency. Experiments appear to have demon- 
strated a correlation between the degree of pyridoxine deficiency 
and susceptibility to spontaneous convulsive seizures in the albino 
rat. However, in view of the relatively large amounts of pyri- 
doxine required to obtain a reduced sensitivity, it is possible that 
another dietary factor or factors in addition to pyridoxine may be 
of importance in the etiology of the seizures. 
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th 


Vol. 44, January 1, 1944 


*Nutrition of the industrial worker in the United States and abroad. R.A. Gortner. 
p. 56. 


*Scientific basis for the recommended dietary allowances. L. J. Roberts.—p. 59. 


Nutrition of Industrial Workers. It has been observed that 
production is highest after meals, and workers who omit breakfast 
produce at a lower level during morning hours than do those who 
eat 3 meals. A large proportion of the working population fail to 
receive an adequate diet. In terms of specific nutrients the 
following are most frequently inadequately obtained: ascorbic 
acid, riboflavin, calcium, vitamin A, and thiamin. The main 
factors are poor food habits, ignorance, poverty, and inefficiency 
in equitably distributing food. Our government now insists that 
new war plant plans include adequate facilities for feeding em- 
ployees. Nutrition education has been included in the federal 
program. Britain and Germany were far ahead of us in recogniz- 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 28, January 1944 


J. A. Cline. 
R. D. Bradley. 


Making less meat serve more people. p. 25. 


Lighting the post war restaurant p. 30. 
*58,500 points of roast beef.—p. 32 
H. Burstein 


Macfarlane. 


*Wage and salary stabilization p. 40 
A.M p. 41. 
*Restaurant operator shows Army how to save food. 


*How good is margarine? 
p. 44. 
Will dehydrated foods be the answer to cooking in the clouds?—p. 46. 

Industrial Cafeterias. The Goodyear Aircraft Corporation has 
3 cafeterias, each under the direction of an experienced manager. 
The cafeterias are open practically 24 hours a day, with approxi- 
mately 10,000 men and women workers being fed during the 3-shift 
day. As one of the plants is very spacious, at regular intervals a 
specially constructed food wagon, carrying hot soups, sandwiches, 
desserts and beverages, goes through the building setting up 
temporary lunch counters. All cafeterias are well lighted and 
commodious, with wide aisles between tables. There is a sep- 
arate cooking and serving personnel for each cafeteria. The 
corporation is subject to rationing regulations and the cafeterias 
receive no more food allowances than restaurants feeding a similar 
number of people. With many workers in the plants living in 
quarters where facilities for cooking are inadequate, the scientifi- 
cally planned meals they receive have a definite beneficial effect on 
their physical and mental welfare. Once every week, the 3 
cafeteria managers attend a conference with the purchasing chief 
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ing and dealing with the problem of adequate nutrition for indus- 
trial workers. Canada, too, now has a well organized industrial 
nutrition program. 

Scientific Basis for Recommended Dietary Allowances. From 
this review it can be seen that the actual experimental evidence 
for human requirements for the various dietary essentials ig far 
from adequate and especially so for vitamin A and the B vitamins. 
Even though the food need may be fairly well established for a 
given age or condition, there is rarely a complete series of studies 
covering the growth period, and data for adolescence especially are 
lacking. It is clear, then, that the allowances had to be set up 
partly on the basis of the judgment of nutrition workers whose 
experience gave them some basis for deciding what values to 
interpolate for those that were lacking. That the allowances go 
derived are reasonably satisfactory is attested by their use during 
the past 3 years. There are indications that some of the values 
may be unnecessarily high, especially those for riboflavin and 
vitamin A, and in most values for pregnancy and lactation, and 
the new evidence for these will be considered in the contemplated 
revision. However, it is believed that as they now stand they are 
good “‘allowances,”’ if used as goals to aim at in dietary practice, 
rather than as absolute requirements. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 99, January 7, 1944 
*Hepatic dysfunction in malaria. I. A. Mirsky, R. von Brecht and L. D. Williams.— 


p. 20. 


Hepatic Dysfunction in Malaria. In nearly every case of 
malaria some degree of liver damage may exist. The presence of 
liver damage necessitates revision of modern treatment, since not 
only is it necessary to administer specific drugs aimed at elimina- 
tion of plasmodia, but it is necessary also to institute measures 
which may result in restitution of the liver tonormal. Such meas- 
ures are the administration of high-carbohydrate, high-protein, 
high-vitamin diets—not measures which permit ‘‘only fluids dur- 
ing the course of the fever.’’ The efficacy of a diet aimed at im- 
proving the status of the liver is suggested by the fact that patients 
thus treated may show a rapid disappearance of the positive cepha- 
lin cholesterol flocculation test, while patients not treated in this 
manner show & positive flocculation reaction as long as one year 
after the last attack. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 37, January 1944 
*The free diet in juvenile diabetes. J. W. Bruce.—p. 34. 

“Free’’ Diet in Juvenile Diabetes. The ‘‘free’’ diet is recom- 
mended for juvenile diabetics because it requires less regimenta- 
tion and makes them feel less different from their fellows. It can 
be used only after the children and their parents have had a period 
of training with weighed or measured diets and understand the 
dangers of diabetes. Protamine insulin is preferred to regular 
insulin because the one daily injection required controls glycosuria 
sufficiently well for practical purposes. 


to learn what foods will be available for the coming week, and 
place their orders accordingly. Twice a week the managers dis- 
cuss menus with the plant nutritionist. The management is 
keenly interested in the cafeteria operation and works diligently 
to encourage better food habits for all employees. 

Wage and Salary Stabilization. In conjunction with the 
problem of wage and salaries, WLB was given jurisdiction over 
all wage payments; all salary payments up to but not more than 
$5000 a year paid to employees; and salaries up to $5090 a year paid 
to executive, administrative, and professional employees who are 
represented by a labor organization. The Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue has control over all salaries in excess of $5000 a year 
and salaries up to $5000 paid to executive, administrative, and 
professional employees not represented by a labor organization. 
Both of these organizations may approve increases if the increases 
are necessary to correct substandards of living provided they are: 
limited to adjustments made to correct a maladjustment; neces- 
sary in order to adjust salaries or wages up to the minimum of the 
tested and going rates paid for the same work in the same or 
comparable plants; and are reasonable adjustments as the result 
of promotions, reclassifications, ete. All salaries and all wages in 
the United States are covered. Employers of 8 or less employees 
in a single business are exempt, although they are required to keep 
records of pay adjustments. ; 

Margarine. It has become a recognized fact that margarine 
holds an important place in the food world, not only because of its 
availability, comparatively low point value, and low cost, but 
for the nutritive value afforded. However, unfavorable propa- 
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ganda and iobbying on the part of representatives of the dairy 
industry have resulted in unfair taxes and unfavorable impressions 
concerning the value of this product. As these regulations are not 
in keeping with modern production and marketing of margarine, 
there should be a definite fight to eliminate all fees and restrictions 
on the manufacture, sale, and use of margarine, especially since 
the product has the approval of the health authorities of the 
Federal Government. 

Army’s Food Conservation. At Fort Jackson’s Bakers and 
Cooks School, hundreds of soldiers are trained in the various arts 
of manning Army kitchens, and field officers are taught improved 
mess management methods and how to conserve vital foods. 
Ways are devised to serve the most appetizing and nourishing 
foods possible, at the same time seeing that nothing edible is 
wasted. A mimeographed sheet explaining 55 ways in which to 
conserve food is distributed to every post mess hall. There are 
also hints for economical operation of mess halls; instructions for 
the preparation of dehydrated foods; and the use of the 1937 
model field range. A careful check-up is made to see that all 
instructions are assimilated. Courses for officers stress mess 
management and supervision, the prevention and elimination of 
waste, and the organization of unit mess setups. The course for 
enlisted men includes preparation and cooking of foods, elimina- 
tion of waste, and information concerning dehydrated foods. 
Students coming to Fort Jackson are first given a month’s experi- 
ence, closely supervised by personnel of the school. After the 
completion of this course, students return to their original stations 
and are replaced by others. Over 350 cooks alone complete the 
course each month, not counting officers who are trained in mess 
management. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 


Vol. 81, January 15, 1944 


*Woirk simplification in the bake shop. D. F. Copell.—p. 30. 


*Government orders in brief.—p. 44. 


Vol. 81, January 29, 1944 


*Government orders in brief.—p. 13. 


Work Simptification. Work simplification is ‘‘a scientific analy- 
sis of the material, equipment, and methods used in performing an 
operation, or aseries of operations, in order to eliminate needless, 
ineffective efforts, to the ultimate goal of finding a better way of 
accomplishing a task.’’ It is a common sense method for avoiding 
waste of time, energy, and materials. The four steps on which a 
program of this nature should be based are: observe, think, decide, 
and act. In the development of new and improved methods, it is 
essential that the correct mental attitude be acquired, since it is 
human nature to resist the new and to resent criticism. Changes 
should be explained to employees before they are put into effect. 
Present methods should not be criticized, rather should sugges- 
tions be made for improvement with satisfactory explanations to 
accompany them. ‘“‘It is in this respect for human feelings and 
reactions that this simplification program differs from an ordinary 
time and motion study.” 

Government Orders. Although no definite rulings have been 
made as yet about the use of the word “enriched’’ on labels for 
baked goods, an informal ruling declares that present labels may 
continue to be used until the issue is settled. If 1000 lb. or more 
of peanuts and/or peanut butter are used each month, it is neces- 
sary to file a usage report with FDA, even though the restrictions 
on the use of peanuts and peanut butter were lifted a short time 
ago. This is to give FDA information in order to continue the 
supply. There has been a reduction in point values of certain 
fruits and vegetables due partly to the supply and partly to the 
need for cold storage space for the large volume of meat now being 
slaughtered. 

More Government Orders. In the matter of discounts, an 
amendment to FDO 1 says that the prohibition of discounts is not 
intended to abolish legitimate discounts based on quantity pur- 
chases, cash payments, or customer classification, provided such 
discounts are made known to all customers and are available to all 
who qualify. The use of inserts is not permitted except that one 
insert may be used if it provides the only label identification or 
provides a label correction. Coupon inserts are not permitted to 
be rolled with bread. In the wrapping of bread, the inner wrapper 
may only partially cover the loaf. with no edges lapping or touch- 
ing. This can be done by using an inner wrap approximately 70% 
of the width of the outer wrap and centering it under the center 
roll. It is necessary for all bakers to register as processors if they 
buy fresh fruits or vegetables and convert them into processed 
food for their own industrial use. Whether these foods are 
canned, bottled, or frozen, bakers are required to register as 
processors, make monthly reports, and collect points from their 
industrial user establishments at current value for each processed 
food item transferred. If sufficient storage space is available, 
bakers are advised to take delivery of their full quota of sugar for 
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the first quarter of 1944, since the supply situation for later periods 
in the year is uncertain. 


BUILDING AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 44, January 1944 


*Good maintenance is good management. H. F. Ruddell.—p. 35. 
Wage and salary stabilization. H. Burstein.—p. 36. 


Vol. 44, February 1944 


Comparative operating costs.—p. 15. 

*Time-savers in the cleaning department.—p. 18. 

Proper training will lessen the hazards for new workers. E. A. Dench.—p. 22. 
*Sensible use of refrigerants in air conditioning. A.C. Buensod.—p. 27. 
Part-time workers help hotels meet labor shortages.—p. 35. 


Maintenance. The useful life of a building is directly de- 
pendent on two things: the quality of workmanship and materials 
with which it is constructed, and the care and upkeep which it 
receives. Lack of proper maintenance is one of the chief reasons 
for rapid depreciation. The small items of repair are often neg- 
lected and overlooked until they become major and costly items. 
Neglected repairs often result in serious damage. If an owner 
has a planned maintenance and modernization program, when 
repairs or improvements are required they can be made in accord- 
ance with the general plan. The first and most important step in 
maintaining a building is the employment of a competent and 
efficient building staff; next in importance is the support and 
cooperation given that staff by the owner. 

Cleaning. If an area with broken spaces is swept with two 
push brooms, one for the broken areas and a larger one for open 
spaces, time can be saved. The number of employees necessary 
can be reduced if vacuuming is done by workers who do nothing 
else and if the large hose-type machines are used. Patented dust- 
ers with long string nap save time and do a better job than the 
feather duster or the ‘‘rag-in-hand’’ method. Mopping when 
properly done is a good substitute for scrubbing and much faster. 
Less frequent polishing of brass and bronze would be necessary if 
the freshly polished surface were coated with paste or liquid wax. 

Refrigeranis. Before substituting a new and untried refrig- 
erant for use in an air-conditioning unit, operators should consult 
the ASA code and refrigerant experts if they do not depend on 
ventilation by means of circulating outdoor air. 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


Vol. 10, January 1944 
*How we'll eat this year.—p. 3. 
*Standards hold the line.—p. 10. 
*Labor pulls for square meals.—p. 13. 


1944 Food Supply. Sweet potatoes will be plentiful tliis year. 
The victory gardens will supply many green and yellow vegetables. 
Citrus fruits should also be in good supply throughout the spring. 
Tomatoes will be featured in most vegetable gardens. The supply 
of commercially canned grapefruit and tomato juice will be fair. 
The supply of potatoes will be good after May 1 depending on the 
crop and the weather. Onions will be scarce. If fluid milk is 
shared fairly, the supply willbe ample. Dried milk will be scarce. 
Among the meats which will be most plentiful is pork. Beef, 
luncheon meats, poultry, and canned fish will be in fair supply. 
Fresh fish will be scarce. All of the cereals and grains will be 
plentiful except corn meal which will be scarce. The supply of 
margarine will exceed that of butter. : 

Grades and Standards. The Food and Drug Administration is 
one of the three Government agencies which deal with food 
standards. It sets up standards of identity, fill of container, and 
minimum standards of quality to protect customers against adult- 
eration of products, and to make sure that foods come up to certain 
quality standards. FDA establishes quality grades. OPA uses 
standards and grades as a means of fixing prices in its fight against 
inflation. Most grades set up are for voluntary use by packers of 
meats, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles. A processor applies to the division of FDA which specializes 
in his product. If his plant meets the Government’s requirements 
on sanitation, an inspector is sent to the plant. The person 
requesting the services pays for the inspector’s time at the rate 
of approximately $5 a carload. The inspectors are usually men 
and women who have had applied training in college and who are 
further trained by the Government. Ceiling prices for many 
foods are based on grades worked out by FDA. For the producer, 
grades are a means of evaluating the product he buys or sells; 
for the consumer, grades are an assurance of a standard of quality 
and a help in the enforcement of price ceilings. 

Meals in Industry. As a result of the investigation of repre- 
sentatives of the industrial nutrition division, new cafeterias are 
being built to accommodate war workers and serve meals that are 
nutritious. Labor and management are realizing more and more 
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how important good nutrition is to production. To management, 
poor eating places for workers mean less production, higher acci- 
dent rates, and greater employee turn-over. To labor, poor food 
means poor health, time and money lost on the job, lowered effi- 
ciency, and bad morale. Today there are more than 3000 Labor 
Management Production committees functioning in war plants 
throughout the country, about one-third of which have been 
interested in plant feeding problems. Many have turned to the 
Nutrition in Industry Division of FDA for aid in setting up feeding 
programs. Of the 20,000,000 war workers, 20% still prefer to carry 
their lunches, leaving about 12,000,000 who could take advantage 
of in-plant feeding. Industrial nutritionists have made surveys 
and have provided assistance to plants employing 2,000,000. but 
from 5 to 6 million workers are employed in plants where food on 
the job is not provided. Labor organizations, management, and 
the Government must all pull together to solve the problems of 
feeding war workers. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
Vol. 16, January 1944 


*Challenge to government. F. A. Stare.—p. 53. 

W. D. Todd.—p. 56. 

*What it costs to distribute some important food produets.—p. 58. 
*How to take care of your motors. T. L. Golden.—p. 66. 

L. V. Burton.—p. 68. 


*Cabinet dehydraters suited to small-scale operations. 


How Hormel plans for postwar. 


Sealer boosts fish production. 
E. A. Beavens.—p. 70. 
W. V. Cruess.—p. 73. 
J.F. Villere, D. C. Heinzelman, J. Pomin- 


*What dehydraters of carrots should do to get quality. 

Isolation of carotene from sweet potatoes. 
ski and H. R. R. Wakeham.—p. 76. 

Preserver reports success with SO2 preserved citrus pulp. 

*Cheese tidbit.—p. 84. 

*Soya spread.—p. 84. 


B. T. Branham.—p. 79. 


*Tomato crackers.—p. 84. 

*Raspberry honey.—p. 84. 

*Frozen ground meat should not be salted 
*To study sugar.—p. 90. 

*Enameled cans best for packing pilchards.—p. 91 
*Food plant wastes used to clean metal.—p. 91. 


p. 90. 


*Army rules on renegotiation.—p. 91. 
*To dehydrate cooked fish.—p. 91. 


*Committee condemns mandatory grading.—p. 92. 
*California competition.—p. 93. 
*Court upholds OPA in vitamin-price case.—p- 93. 


*Indexes.—p. 97. 
*Soya use pushed.—p. 102. 


Vol. 16, February 1944 


Food—first in peace.—p. 73. 


How glass piping is used in food processing plants. A. H. Funke.—p. 77. 

*What it costs to distribute some important food products.—p. 84. 

*Progress in shortenings forced by shortages. G. Carlin.—p. 87. 

Cabinet dehydraters suited to small-scale operations. E. A. Beavens.—p. 90. 

*Better technics recommended for determining citrus solids. J. B. Harker and G. 
M. Cole.—p. 93. 

*New methods devised to solve glass-pack problems. F. Yourga.—p. 94. 

*Production and characteristics of oil of marjoram. E. Guenther.—p. 98. 

*Pectinates improve frozen fruit. R.R. Buck, G. L. Baker and H. H. Mottern.— 
p. 100. 

*Chocolate flavor.—p. 106. 

*Milk from soybeans.—p. 109. 

*Thin coating of lard protects frozen meat.—p. 112. 


Canned Foods. To date there is considerable hard feeling 
toward the Government on the part of the canning industry that 
must be ironed out if wartime demands are to be met. Canners 
would like early knowledge about growers’ support prices and 
comparable price ceilings reflecting cost increases, guarantee of a 
support price for the entire pack to reflect at least the approximate 
cost, a firm contract providing that no portion of the goods can 
be sold by the Government for domestic use at less than support 
prices, payment of carrying charges by the Government beyond 
90 days, and a revised grading system. The problems of labor 
and non-understandable federal forms need immediate attention. 

Food Distribution. Some foods pass through few channels 
before reaching the consumer, others go through many hands. 
Beet sugar manufacturers report distribution expenses 3 times 
those of cane sugar refiners. Cracker manufacturers, in turn, 
report expenses nearly 3 times those of beet sugar manufacturers. 
Meat packers must absorb a cost about one-fifth that of cracker 
manufacturers. The high distribution costs of items such as 
packaged cereals indicate that they arise mainly from competitive 
selling and sales promotion expenses. In retail trade, cooperative 
grocers showed the lowest total distribution expenses. The ODT 
order has reduced bakery distribution costs. In the case of fruits 
and vegetables the grower receives about 40% of the wholesale 
price at terminal markets. 
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Motor Care. The first step is t» obtain complete information 
on the motor by filling in a record card. An inspection schedule 
must be determined and followed. The motor and bearings should 
be oiled regularly and correctly. Periodic cleanings are necessary. 
Motors can be made moistureproof by using a varnish. Instru- 
ments of value to the maintenance man are a megohmmeter, a 
volt-ammeter, and a recording ammeter. 

Dehydraters. Cabinet dehydraters are used for experimental 
purposes and for dehydrating small amounts of fruits and vege- 
tables. These may be heated by direct combustion of natural or 
butane gas into the circulating air flow, with steam coils or iron 
pipe steam radiators, or by employing one of the heat exchangers 
using gas, coal, coke, or wood. The free opening between trays 
of drying foods should be 2} to 3 in. to allow proper air flow, 
There are several types of cabinet dehydraters such as the small 
dryer, the continuous-type, the larger batch-type, one using a 
propeller fan, the experimental dehydrater using a centrifugal 
fan, and the vacuum cabinet. 

Dehydrating Carrots. Carrots harvested during the rainy 
season are paler in color and lower in carotene than those har- 
vested in the late spring or summer. Most carrots used by the 
Army are cut into 3 in. dice. Various methods of blanching are 
used in which the carrots remain at blanching temperature from 
2 to 7 min. Several methods of drying in a straight tunnel are 
used; however, none show damage in quality by the drying pro- 
cedure. After sorting, the carrots are packed in 5-gal. cans, 17.5 
lb. percan. The atmosphere in the cans should contain less than 
2% oxygen. Carrots treated with potassium bisulfite before 
drying retain color, odor, and flavor much better than those 
untreated. Army specifications allow for not more than 5% 
moisture and no more than 2% defective pieces. 

Cheese Tidbits. These are made with cheese, tapioca, corn 
and potato starches, salt, and artificial coloring. They are fried 
in deep fat, using vegetable oil, then salted, and are served with 
salads and drinks. 

Soya Spread. S»-h=+*, made by a Canadian firm, is composed 
of toasted soya flour, re‘ised edible oils, and salt, and resembles 
peanut butter in appearance. 

Tomato Crackers. Tomato Chips are being made with wheat 
flour, purée of tomatoes, shortening, sugar, salt, spices, malt, and 
leavening by J. 8. Ivin’s Sons, Inc. 

Raspberry Honey. No points are required for Cuban honey 
flavored with ‘concentrated raspberry juices and put up by 
Tavern Fruit Juice Co., Brooklyn. 

Frozen Meat. Salt, which promotes oxidation in ground meats, 
should be omitted in pork sausage and ground beef to be qui¢k- 
frozen. Pepper, sage, mace, and ginger, on the other hand, seem 
to have a beneficial effect. 

Sugar. Sugar, one of the least understood, scientifically, of 
Nature’s products, is under test at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Enameled Cans. WFA requests that inside-enameled can 
bodies be used for canned pilchards instead of the plain oval can 
bodies. 

Waste. Ground corncobs, peanut shells, and similar waste 
agricultural materials may be used to remove organic and softer 
mineral deposits from: metal parts without wear on the metal 
surface. 

Army Rules. Many fresh fruits, vegetables, dairy products, 
poultry, meats, and all frozen fruits and vegetables are listed as 
foods for which purchase contracts and subcontracts have been 
exempted from re-negotiation. 

Dehydration of Cooked Fish. Cooked salmon steak, herring, 
halibut, clams, skate, and other types of fish can be dehydrated 
after cooking, thus reducing the weight by 76%. 

Mandatory Grading. No evidence that mandatory grading of 
processed foods would further the war effort or be in the public 
interest has been presented. The current use of advertised food 
brand names offers more effective protection of food quality than 
a system of grade labeling. 3 

Citrus Fruits. The Florida Citrus Commission is attempting 
to expand its market for oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines. 

Vitamin-Price Case. Vitamin manfacturers who have lowered 
prices since price controls were established have lost the first 
round in their battle to block additional reduction in the ceiling 
price. ; 

Indexes. ‘‘Weekly wholesale food price index of Irving Fisher 
stood at 123.4 on December 9, 1943, compared to 117.1 on the 
corresponding 1942 date.’’ , 

Soya Use. Advocates of soya flour to replace part of the white 
flour used have compelled reopening of the flour standards pro- 
ceedings by Food and Drug Administration, and in doing so have 
delayed the issue, probably 6 months. ; 

Food Transportation. Transportation charges constitute an 
important element in consumer prices, which include costs of 
transporting fertilizer, farm machinery, seeds, and purchased 
feeds. Other charges accrue as the product moves from the pro- 
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During ‘Food Shortages... 


It is well to bear in mind that dried brewers yeast, weight 
for weight, is the richest food source of the Vitamin B Complex. 
For example, as little as 1 level teaspoonful (2.5 Gm.) Mead’s 
Brewers Yeast Powder supplies: 


45% of the average adult daily thiamine allowance 
— * " " riboflavin allowance 
wa * 4 u a niacin allowance 


— in addition to the other factors that occur naturally in yeast 
such as pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, etc. Following are sug- 
gestions for palatably mixing 1 level . 
teaspoonful Mead's Brewers Yeast 

Powder: 


(1) Shake in cocktail shaker with 4 ounces of 
milk (with or without 1 level teaspoonful sugar 
and cocoa). 


(2) Stir with fork into %% ounce of ketchup or 
chili sauce. Optional, add a few drops of lemon 
juice. 


(3) Stir with fork into 3 ounces of soup (pre- 
ferably thick soups such as bean, pea, oxtail, 


beef, etc.). 
Mead's Brewers Yeast is supplied in 


(4) Spread on bread with 2 to 3 times the 6-0z. bottles, economically. At the rate 
of even 2 level teaspoonfuls per day, 


amount of peanut butter. per adult, a bottle should last over a 
month. Also supplied in 6-grain tablets. 


(5) Add 1 level tablespoonful (and a little extra 250 and 1000 tablets per bottle. 
salt) to 2 cups of meat stock gravy. : 


Why uot try this recipe at home? Tt makes good gravy taste meationr. 
Send for tested wartime nreciper containing yeast. 


cxuseerinsaaaaataeitaaeseisitaimaite iziii--i is 
MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 
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ducer through wholesale and retail channels to the consumer. 
The taking over of the wholesale distribution by the manufac- 
turer at one end and chain store and retail cooperative purchasing 
agencies at the other has resulted in low manufacturer’s distribu- 
tion expenses in the case of some products and high expenses in 
the case of others such as biscuits and crackers. For fresh fruits 
and vegetables some large assembling and marketing organiza- 
tions have succeeded in narrowing expenses, other than transpor- 
tation, to some extent by elimination of middlemen and shorten- 
ing the distributionchain. Although simplification of channels of 
distribution has resulted in reductions in distribution charges, the 
possibilities have not beenexhausted. For many processed foods, 
distribution charges absorb more than half the consumer’s dollar. 
The individual farmer seldom gets the benefit of high out-of-season 
prices because he must sell them at, or soon after, harvesting. 
He normally may receive no more than 10 to 50% of prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables which the consumer pays. Whensupplies are 
plentiful and competition reasonably active, middlemen’s profits 
may not add seriously to the consumer’s price, but at present 
under the wartime conditions of the seller’s market, any such 
inflation of costs becomes a matter of grave concern. Inflation 
of consumer’s price may occur either by the interposition of more 
middlemen than necessary, each taking his customary margin, or 
by the necessary number of middlemen, each taking a specified 
percentage based on either the cost or the selling price of the 
commodity. 

Progress in Shortenings. Advancing knowledge of the tech- 
nology of fats and oils is finding practical answers to the problem 
of substitution for these essential materials of war. An example 
is the substitution of hydrogenated peanut oil, cottonseed oil, and 
hydrogenated lard products and oleo oil-vegetable oil combina- 
tions for cocoanut oil which disappeared from the market with the 
loss of imports from the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. 
In some cases the replacement products have been found superior 
to their cocoanut oil predecessors. Cookie fillings for sugar wafers 
were formerly made from specially hardened cocoanut oil. Hydro- 
genated vegetable oils were found to give satisfactory results. 
Hydrogenated meat fats have also been found satisfactory as 
frying shortenings. If these oils are plasticized, they develop a 
creaming property which makes them acceptable as cake short- 
ening. 

Citrus Solids. Recent large-scale manufacture of spray-dried 
lemon juice powder has increased interest on the part of juice 
purchasers and processors in the determination of solids contents 
of the juices to be spray-dried. 

Certain mechanically induced losses of the finished powder 
attend the actual spray drying of the juice-glucose syrup mixtures 
fed to the dryers. Since such losses are not readily determinable, 
there has been a practical need for accurate solids content values 
for the juices employed. A Brix hydrometer has been used in 
finding the approximate value for the soluble solids content. 
However, a Brix spindle reading is not a true Brix value and does 
not indicate the percentage of soluble solids except as applied to 
solutions of sucrose in pure water. The refractometer method is 
the one used whenever the juice product is too highly concentrated, 
viscous or pulpy in nature, or the sample too small in volume to 
permit taking Brix spindle readings. The desire for actual total 
solids values prompted the resort to an actual drying procedure to 
determine total solids. Vacuum drying at 70° C. is recommended 
in drying methods applicable to citrus juices and concentrates. 
However, when drying at this temperature, a slight loss in weight 
of the solids occurs; 40° C. entails no detectable decomposition of 
citric acid. 

Glass-Packing of Foods. Food packers are asking glass con- 
tainer manufacturers to supply them with a 100% noncritical con- 
tainer that will stand the abuse incident to high-speed production 
methods. Studies of the Hartford-Empire engineers and chemists 
have resulted in the design and construction of new glass handling 
machinery and a new glass noncritical container. A processing 
retort is one of the most important pieces of equipment in a 
laboratory studying the glass packing of food. Steam pressures 
ranging from 1 to 40 lb. can be maintained during a process period 
with a fluctuation of less than one-half pound. Temperatures 
ranging from 100 to 300° F. can be obtained with a fluctuation 
of less than 1° from aset value. The cooling of a retort containing 
glass must be done with reasonable care. An important feature 
of the retort is the setup for determining the internal pressures 
developed in glass jars during processing. In a study of food 
processing, investigations were also made of the rate of heat 
penetration in a food container. Several methods have been 
developed in this laboratory to determine the vacuum in all-glass 
containers on which a puncture gage cannot be used. Extreme 
temperature changes during storage often show defects in food 
containers and closures. In the food laboratory, glass-packed 
foods are alternately stored in a large refrigerator at 40° F. and 
in an incubator at 98° F. Means of preventing the chemical, phys- 
ical, and bacteriological changes brought about in the food con- 
tainers by these storage conditions are being sought. 
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Oil of Marjoram. Sweet marjoram grows in bunches 6 to 16 jp 
high. The flowers are small, greenish white; the seeds oblong. 
very fine, dark brown in color; the leaves small, oval, whitish, soft, 
Because of their strong, highly aromatic, spicy, and pleasing odor 
and flavor, the dried leaves are widely used as a condiment for 
seasoning soups, dressings, and stews. Steam distillation of the 
leaves yields the essential oils. Marjoram can be grown in many 
sections of the United States; it is primarily a warm-climate plant 
and rather sensitive to cold but can be grown in cooler regions 
provided the leaves are well protected from frost. Care must be 
taken to select loose soil or many of the seeds planted will be lost 
The ground should be well drained, exposed to ample sunlight, 
well fertilized and irrigated. The best drying results are obtained 
in drying sheds. Only when rain and dew are excluded is it possi- 
ble to preserve the original green tint of the leaves. In the har- 
vesting, the plants are hung from poles or rails where they can 
dry thoroughly. When dry, the small stems with the leaves are 
removed from the more woody parts by flailing or threshing. The 
dried leaf is packed into stills, live steam is blown through the 
material, and the essential oil collected in a flask. Oil of mar- 
joram contains no phenols. 

Pectinates in Frozen Fruits. When pectinate was added to 
fruit before freezing, the amount of juice drained from the fruit 
when thawed was decreased. The pectinate combines with the 
calcium of the fruit to form a gel on the surface. Although the 
juice may be withdrawn from the fruit, some is held in the form 
of a gel and does not drain off or separate from the fruit on thaw- 
ing. The pectinate also improves the general appearance of the 
thawed fruit; there is less darkening and more natural color, and 
the gel formation gives the fruit a gloss. Since calcium is essential 
for the formation of the pectinate gels, it was thought that its 
addition might increase the action of the pectinate. However, 
the local concentrations of calcium served only to precipitate some 
of the pectinate and thus reduce its effect. The enzyme pectase 
was added to the fruitebefore freezing in the hope that it might 
act on the natural fruit pectin and have the same effect as the 
added pectinate. The desired effect was not obtained; there was 
little reduction of the amount of drained juice and no detectable 
improvement in the appearance of the fruit. The characteristic 
of the pectinates did not seem to exert a great influence on their 
action. A pectinate which gives poor results for another purpose 
may be a satisfactory agent in the freezing of fruits. 

Chocolate Flavor. D. C. Foundation 20, a chocolate flavor 
which extends that of cocoa and chocolate products, is manufac- 
tured by Domestic Concentrates, Inc. It is a dark brown syrup 
containing sugar derivatives, butter, chocolate flavor, and artifi- 
cial coloring, and is best incorporated into food products by first 
mixing with aliquid. One pound of the flavor will replace 4 to 6 lb. 
cocoa or chocolate. 

Soy Milk. Soy milk, a homogenized, vitaminized canned milk 
containing no ingredients of animal origin, has the same chemical 
composition as cow’s milk. It may be served hot or cold as a 
beverage or in cooking. 

Lard Coating of Frozen Meats. The meat is frozen at zero 
temperatures and then dipped for about 5 seconds in a high- 
quality lard heated to about 200°. The lard is then allowed to 
set and the meat is stored at near zero temperatures. The thin film 
of lard will prevent dehydration during an 8 to 10-month freezer 
storage period. 


HORWATH HOTEL ACCOUNTANT 


Vol. 24, January 1944 


*The trend of business in hotels.—p. 3. 
*What we must look forward to. G. O. Podd.—p. 4. 


Trend of Business. The November 1943 sales increases in 
hotels over the November 1942 sales are as follows: total 21%, 
rooms 167%, restaurant 25%, food 23%, beverages 29%, and room 
rate 6%. 

Look Forward. As hotels cannot be repaired today, they must 
set aside funds for repairs and rehabilitation to be used as soon 
as possible or new hotels will spring up as they did after the last 
war and cause a vicious circle of reducing rates. At present 4 
plan whereby hotels may set aside a nontaxable sum for postwar 
repairs and improvements is before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. As the occupancy has risen from 65% to 97% of 
capacity, the hotel and its equipment are being used up faster 
than in normal times. Equipment that cannot be repaired now 
will have a higher depreciation than equipment kept in repair; 
therefore the cost of repair will be greater. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 45, January 1944 
Three effective means of training employees in wartime.—p. 12. 
A major operation on an old hotel to increase its potential income. 
A check-list for hotel remodellers.—p. 29. 


F. Keally.—p. 19. 
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A new hotel type that may point to a post-war trend.—p. 33. 

How fresh air at any desired temperature is provided both summer and winter. IF. A. 
Byrne.—p. 34. 

*How we train our waitresses five times faster than before. 

*Should our government go into the mass feeding business? 


M. E. Houser.—p. 37. 
A. M. Snapper.—p. 40. 


Training of Waitresses. Besides cutting down 80% on the 
training time for waitresses the B/G company has found that by 
the use of the Job Instructor Training Program efficiency is in- 
creased. The first step is to make the learner feel at ease. The 
material is then presented one step at a time and in the proper 
sequence, with the key points of the job stressed. The practical 
application of the preceding steps are then demonstrated, and 
finally the teacher checks the learner’s understanding, ability to 
do the work, performance, and speed. It is essential that the 
learner be tested to see that all information has been assimilated. 
This government program is a first step in the direction of intelli- 
gent postwar training programs. 

Government Mass Feeding. British restaurants operated by 
the government are permitted the same rations as commercial 
restaurants and hotels, with the scale based on the number of 
meals served. No preferential prices are givenforfood. A higher 
meat ration is allowed when these restaurants cater to workers 
doing hard labor. Generally, a 2-course meal is served, consisting 
of meat, two vegetables, and a dessert for a shilling and a penny. 
Coffee, tea, or soup is extra. Meat rationing presents a difficult 
problem. For example, with a pound of lamb for 12 persons, very 
little can be roasted and served sliced, but must be used in meat 
pies, minces, and stews. Fish is also rationed, with 6 to 8 portions 
to the pound. Egg dishes are made from powdered eggs; cheese 
dishes frequently appear on the menu. Since fat.is a major 
shortage, all drippings from the cooking of meats are carefully 
used. Despite the good work that these communal restaurants 
are doing in England, there should be a definite stand against any 
attempt on the part of the Government to establish these eating 
places in America. With our restaurant industry as it is, there is 
no reason why emergency feeding cannot be handled by estab- 
lished places. Probably when rationing is abandoned and a 
variety of foods is once more available, people will no longer want 
communal feeding and the British Restaurants will gradually be 
liquidated. New, popular-priced eating places will undoubtedly 
grow out of the present type of feeding which has met a need 
privately owned restaurants could not meet and which points the 
way for postwar developments in the industry. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 
Vol. 52, January 1944 


Food allotments figured on new basis.—p. 6. 
*Watch your taxes, reserves for the post-war world and what we have to look forward 
to...G.O. Podd.—p. 31. 


*Less help . . . less meat . . . and more business.—p. 37. 


Accelerated Depreciation. With the present high occupation 
and tremendous volume of business, the wear and tear on hotels, 
furnishings and equipment is greater than ever. Yet now with 
money available to keep everything in tip-top condition, it is 
impossible todo so. Asa result the ravages of time and use must 
continue unabated. It is urgent that hotel men make plans and 
take steps now to ensure their having sufficient funds for re- 
habilitation when peace makes this possible. The principal plan 
is to induce powers in Washington to allow hotels to establish 
nontaxable returns for postwar rehabilitation and repairs which 
would allow the amount spent for repairs in the 3 years prior to 
the war to be used as a basis for deciding the normal amount to 
be spent for repairs. During the war if the hotel spends less than 
this, the amount should be deducted from the income tax and set 
aside in war bonds or some other form to ensure its availability at 
the proper time. This money should be spent for repairs and 
maintenance within 3 years and would be in addition to other 
normal expense. As the Internal Revenue Code does not allow for 
deduction from taxable income any provision for repair and main- 
tenance to be done at some future time, there would have to be an 
amendment to the Code before this could be corrected. As all 
taxpayers may deduct a reasonable amount for depreciation and 
since this depreciation has been increased, the subtraction of this 
greater sum would increase that to be deducted from the in- 
come tax. 

Dining Cars in Wartime. Since the beginning of the war, the 
demand for food on railways has been doubled. From 15,000 to 
20,000 meals daily are prepared and served in these individual cars. 
Crews of 4 cooks and 6 waiters have been stepped up to 5 cooks and 
7 waiters. The addition of these men plus the need for replace- 
ments and full crews for the dining cars put back into operation, 
created a training problem that had to be overcome before any 
headway could be made toward efficient service. The question of 
rationed foods was also a problem. Previously the menu had 
included 7 entrées, the majority of which were roasts, chops, and 
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steaks. New low-point entrées had to be devised in order to keep 
meat on the menu. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 
Vol. 40, January 1944 
*Ice cream goes overseas with the A.E.F. V.M. Rabuffo.—p. 10. 


*Butter outlook for 1944. T. G. Stitts.—p. 12. 
*Oranges and their use in sherbets and ices. B. I. Masurovsky.—p. 34. 


Ice Cream Goes Overseas. The Army Exchange Service ig 
shipping freezers, cabinets, prepared dry mixes, flavors, syrups 
etc. to be used for the service men in foreign countries. How much 
ice cream will be made in the European theater of operations is q 
matter of conjecture depending partly on the demand and the 
supplies that can be sent. The Army Exchange Service revealed 
that the equipment which has already been sent will have a capac- 
ity of 1350 gal. an hour. However, a great deal will depend on 
the supply of prepared mix for shipping overseas. Six civilians 
will install the freezers at the various post exchanges in England. 
As these shipments are sent by the Army Service Exchange, it is 
hoped that the Quartermaster Corps may find it possible to serve 
ice cream occasionally to soldiers at foreign stations. 

Butter Outlook for 1944. Although the milk output has gone 
up about 15 billion pounds as compared with prewar levels, the 
estimate is that 100 million pounds less butter will be produced 
than in the prewar period. Butter does not represent the most 
important wartime use of milk. Fluid milk is more important 
from the standpoint of the diet and from the standpoint. of wide 
distribution; three-fourths of the 15 billion pound increase in milk 
production has been absorbed in fluid uses alone. To the allies, 
dry skim milk and cheese are the most important dairy products. 
During 1943 about 3 billion pounds more milk went into production 
thanin prewar days. Output of dry skim milk has been expanded. 
Although the production of butter has not been increased in view 
of the war-created needs for certain other dairy products, it has 
been maintained at the same level as that of the immediate prewar 
years. Both the whipping cream and ice cream limitation orders 
of FDA were designed to conserve milk primarily for butter manu- 
facture. In the year that this has been in operation, it is esti- 
mated that at least 165 million pounds of butter fat which might 
have gone into heavy cream or the production of frozen dairy foods 
has been saved for more important war uses. The milk conserva- 
tion order is designed also to forestall any further diversion of 
milk from manufacturing to fluid uses. This should help keep 
butter output at its previous level. Any further cut in the amount 
of milk solids used for the manufacture of ice cream, say 5 to 10%, 
would gain little milk for other uses. 

Oranges in Sherbets. Oranges have been considered the most 
popular fruit for use in ices and sherbets. In the manufacture of 
ice or sherbet it is recommended that the orange juice be prepared 
shortly before its use because of the flavor changes on standing 
unless subjected to pasteurization temperatures. Another prac- 
tice commonly employed is to concentrate the juice at a 6 to 1 
ratio. The manufacturer adds orange oil emulsion or orange peel 
extract to accentuate the flavor. Citric acid or its equivalent is 
added for the acidity which may be lacking in the original orange 
juice. The amount of sugar solids varies from 25 to 30%. The 
higher the sugar content, the greater the amount of fruit acid 
required to form a palatable blend of the two. Some ice cream 
manufacturers grate the oranges before slicing and squeezing them 
in order to utilize the flavor present in the orange peel. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 22, January 1944 


*Management’s job in labor utilization. T.S. Peterson.—p. 234. 
*Should employees rate supervisors? W. S. Harris.—p. 243. 
*Industrial relations research. D. L. Palmer.—p. 255. 

*Hiring interviews. D. B. Purcell.—p. 263. 

Inefficient efficiency rating. H. A. Davis.—p. 268. 

*Women in war industries.—p. 271. 


Vol. 22, February 1944 
Proper use of personnel departments. E. N. Hay.—p. 281. 
*Factors involved in absenteeism. J. H. Jackson.—p. 289. 


Upgrading and deskilling. P. L. Rohrer.—p. 296. 
*Emotional adjustment of workers. J. F. Bender.--p. 301. 


Labor Utilization. In the main, labor is employed in industry 
in about 4 major groups which may be controlled as follows: In 
physical operations, manpower is usually maintained by labor 
standards. These standards are employed by making time and 
motion studies under varying conditions. In the field of distribu- 
tion, the uncertainties of transportation and customer relation- 
ships are involved. Labor employed in this type of activity may 
best be measured and controlled by the use of manpower logs 
designed to record such work factors as loads, trips, serves, 
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deliveries, sales, etc. The measurement of labor requirements for 
maintenance and construction work requires a method of analysis 
by observers with well-rounded experience in this type of work. 
Observers make a series of spot checks to determine whether the 
work should be done at all, whether the job is over or under- 
manned or whether it might be done more economically by some 
other method. Labor standards have, been lowered because of the 
vast number of inexperienced people employed, including women, 
youths, and the physically-handicapped. To be successful, pro- 
duction standards should provide an urge for improvement. | 

Rating of Supervisors. Men who can inspire others with a will 
to work multiply their own energies. Few employees represent 
examples of inspiring leadership. If the supervisors who fail do 
not know why they fail, is it not logical to permit those who know 
why they fail—their employees—to tell them why? Efforts now 
being exerted to train the supervisor to merit praise should be 
redoubled. However, the real determinant of the leadership 
qualities of the supervisor is the employee himself. The average 
modern employee desires to cooperate democratically with his 
supervisor and with other employees by sharing authority, respon- 
sibility, and privilege. Rating does not weaken the authority of 
the supervisor and he who submits himself to rating by his em- 
ployees can add to his personal authority. He will gain respect 
for his courage and his willingness to learn. At the time that the 
rating is being introduced, it may be advisable for the rater to 
remain anonymous. ; ; 

Industrial Relations Research. The area of industrial relations 
research constitutes a new profession defined as ‘‘The social sci- 
ences applied jointly to the solving of problems of human relations 
within industry.” eins : 

Interviews. Modern interviewing is a direct outgrowth of 
personnel management, and for the purpose of selecting the best 
qualified man for a specific job. The proper approach will test an 
interviewer’s skill and tact in handling people. The interviewer 
must beware of the temptation to allow physical characteristics to 
impress him against his better judgment. While an interviewer 
does not have to sell the company he represents, he should know 
the various factors of the working conditions under which the 
applicant will be placed and be acquainted with the job analyses 
of the various positions which he is to fill. The most difficult 
task of the interviewer is that of refusing applicants. It is nec- 
essary that the applicant feel he has been well received and that 
the interviewer has done everything in his power to give him a job. 

Women in War Industries. A brief study of the effect of em- 
ployment of women on personnel policies is reported. No one 
can ignore the economic and social changes involved. ; 

Absenteeism. The immediate causes of absenteeism, which 
include poor work habits, personal maladjustment, dissatisfac- 
tion, irresponsibility, outside difficulties, and sickness, must be 
attacked by management, labor-management committees, and 
civic organizations if the problem is to be solved. Other contribu- 
tory factors are age, race, education, original locality, marital and 
dependency status, number of previous jobs, reasons for leaving 
jobs, earnings, and upgrading records. For example, employees 
living in the immediate community in which the industry is 
located show lower absence rates than those in surrounding areas 
where transportation is a problem. 
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Emotional Adjustment. It has been learned that job dissatig. 
faction is the greatest single cause of labor turn-over, with 60% 
attributed to emotional maladjustments. To combat this, per. 
sonnel officers need to have a wider appreciation of the part tem- 
perament plays. Temperament is made up of characteristic traits 
of a person’s emotional nature, including the change and intensity 
of one’s moods. As neither an interview nor a trial period of em- 
ployment can give an employer a true insight, the temperament 
inventory, interpreted by a qualified psychologist, is the most 
ready means for prediction. Even if the scores are not used, the 
candidate’s replies will often prove useful to the interviewer, for 
by such means personal problems can be discussed more readily 
than if elicited through questions. These inventories are the most 
scientific instruments available for predicting the ‘‘tempera- 
mental’’ employee. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 54, January 1944 


New ways in which to serve the not-so-lowly spud. A. Easton.—p. 20, 
A guide to the preparation of fish. L. P. De Gouy.—p. 24. 
*How the club women of Cleveland are helping to keep restaurants open by working 

as volunteers. L. B. Seltzer.—p. 28. 

*Feeding for industrial strength.—p. 33. 
Industrial catering on a quality basis. L. Stouffer.—p. 34. 

Volunteer Workers. The Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Greater Cleveland formulated a plan whereby 2000 women volun- 
teered to aid establishments by providing part-time help. They 
work as waitresses, counter women, kitchen help, and in various 
other capacities. The amount earned by these women is divided 
between the Federation and the organization in which the volun- 
teer is interested. 

Industrial Catering. Cost control experts have been employed 
by the Ford Company to see that the company does not make a 
profit in the serving of meals. Early this year the Ford manage- 
ment found out that even profitless meals were out of reach of the 
worker’s budget. The break-even rule was then suspended and 
the Ford restaurants are now operating at a slight loss. It is 
apparent that there has been an increase in the quantities of food 
ordered by individuals in the plant cafeterias. Many workers are 
making this their main meal of the day, probably to save home 
ration coupons and to avoid carrying lunches. In view of the 
prime essentiality of this war activity and constantly mounting 
payrolls, rationing point allowances are fairly generous and the 
catering department so far has managed on its OPA allowances. 
The man who controls the distribution of rationed foods keeps a 
running account of points and notifies each restaurant when it is 
above or below its quota. Atleast one rationed meat item appears 
oneach menu. The plants educate their employees towards good 
eating habits by posters and pamphlets. The ratio for operation 
of the food department is 40% of gross income for food supplies 
and 60% for labor and administration. A food control manager 
keeps close check on these ratios. Since some of the employees 
work so far from the cafeteria at the Willow Run plant, trains of 
hot-lunch carts carry food directly into the plants. These are 
run by a separate concessionaire. 


>>t~<~ 


Internment Camp Food: The Philippines 


Two meals were served ‘‘on the line” daily, consisting of rice, green vegetables, a small 
amount of meat twice a week and occasionally fruit. Although fruit is abundant in the Philip- 
pines, the lack of transportation reduces the available supply. Persons with sufficient funds 
were permitted to have food sent in to them, usually one cooked meal a day, and this ‘‘package 
line” served about 1000 persons. In twenty-two months we each received two Red Cross gift 
packages, from Johannesburg, South Africa, and Toronto, Canada, respectively. The average 
diet provided only approximately 1800 calories a day, containing about 50 gm. protein and 
around 30 gm. fat; no more than half of the latter was obtained from animal sources. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a loss of weight of from 30 to 50 lb. was common, and that border- 
line avitaminosis was prevalent. 

The treatment of the internees by the Japanese was characterized chiefly by indifference. 
The close confinement and the lack of adequate food were a constant menace. During the 
first several months of internment about 1000 sick and elderly persons were allowed to leave 
the camp if they could show that they had a place to stay and could be self-supporting. But 
in May 1943, coincident with Premier Tojo’s visit to Manila to offer the Philippines independ- 
ence, almost all of these persons were brought back into camp. It was a pitiful sight, as room 
after room in the buildings used for sleeping quarters literally had to be converted into an 
old persons’ home. The camp was already overcrowded, owing to the gradual accumulation 
of small groups brought in from time to time from the provinces. This reinternment necessi- 
tated the moving of 800 young and middle-aged, able-bodied men to Los Bajos, 40 miles distant. 
—Whitacre, F. E.: American civilians in a Japanese internment camp (Santo Tomas, Manila), 
J.A.M.A. 124: 652, 1944. 
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Its Importance in the Dietary 


During Pregnancy and Lactation 


CCORDING to the recommendations of 
Macleod.* it is desirous for the preg- 
nant and nursing women to receive 120 
grams of meat daily in addition to other 
sources of protein such as milk, eggs, 
cheese, and legumes. These foods are nec- 
essary to provide the 2.0 grams of protein 
per kilogram of body weight required 
during these periods of heightened 
metabolic activity. 


In the face of current food scarcities and 
rationing programs, it may not be possible 
to provide this amount of meat. Yet pro- 
tein deprivation need not ensue, nor need 
the organism be denied its full quota of 
essential and nonessential amino acids. 

Its rich supply of the ten essential amino 
acids endows meat in rationing-permitted 
amounts with the ability to make the en- 
tire protein intake biologically adequate. 
Thus a mixture of meat protein and vegeta- 
ble or cereal protein proves nutritionally 
competent since the essential amino acids 
are supplied by meat in sufficient amounts, 
providing the full meat ration is eaten 


weekly. In consequence, fetal growth and 
development are not interfered with, and 
the maternal organism is not unduly 
affected by the burden of lactation. 


Meat also supplies minerals needed in 
greater amounts during these periods. An 
abundant source of iron, it aids in fetal 
hemoglobin formation, and contributes to 
the hepatic store of iron present at birth. 

During lactation, when relatively large 
amounts of protein are lost in the milk 
secreted, meat aids in maintaining nitrogen 
equilibrium by supplying the amino acids 
consumed in the synthesis of albumin. Its 
B vitamins provide a ready source during 
this period of increased vitamin need. 

Meat should be eaten by the gravid and 
lactating woman in the full permitted 
amounts, not only for optimum fetal devel- 
opment, but also to prevent catabolic de- 
struction of maternal tissue with ensuing 


loss of strength and well-being. 


*Macleod, J.J.R.: Macleod’s Physiology in Modern Medicine 
Oth Ed., p. 833, The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1941. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional statements made in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 
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The 1944 Food Fights for Freedom Campaign. Representatives 
of various national organizations were recently invited to attend 
meetings in New York, Washington, and Chicago, sponsored by 
WFA and OPA, at which all wartime food information programs of 
the WFA, OPA, OWI and OCD were to be promoted as a unit. 
Over-all plans called for devoting the first three months of 1944 to 
a follow-up of the Home Front pledge in which the use of ration 
tokens and community price lists was to be emphasized, and the 
following six months to food production and use (victory gardens, 
crop corps, production goals, nutrition, food conservation, and 
home food preservation). 

Following the three regional meetings a master program is to be 
outlined based on the constructive suggestions of the representa- 
tives of national organizations participating, according to J. Paul 
Leonard, director, Consumer Division, OPA, who presided at the 
New York meeting. 

Rationing. Supplement 3 to General Ration Order 5, Food 
Rationing for Institutional Users (see p. 188 this JouRNAL for 
March), gives average point values, December use factors, allow- 
ances per person, and refreshment multipliers to be used in deter- 
mining bases and allotments of Group II, IV, V and VI users. 
Amendment 48, effective February 26, provides that operators of 
hotels, resorts, and similar establishments may collect 10 points 
per week for processed foods and 10 points per week for meats and 
fats, in order to conform to the new stamp values and, as nearly as 
possible, to the allowance of points to the consumer. No ration 
tokens may be accepted. Amendment 1 to Supplement 3 makes 
the following change, effective March 1, in the per person allow- 
ances for processed foods to institutional users, whether classified 
as bakers or non-bakers: .7 points if the user baked less than 80% 
of the pies served, .8 points if more than 80%. An explanation of 
how the percentage of baked products baked by institutional users 
is figured, is included in the amendment (OPA 6951). 

WPB-sponsored salvage committees have been made eligible 
by OPA to receive ‘‘C’’ gasoline books for representatives travel- 
ing on strictly official business as a means of stimulating interest 
in saving critical war materials such as metal scrap and waste fat. 

Under an Office of Economic Stabilization directive, OPA was 
instructed February 18 to set a nation-wide season-long average 
retail price of 9.5 cents a pound for oranges, 8 cents a pound for 
grapefruit, and 13.5 cents a pound for lemons. 

Distribution of copies of War Ration Book 4 totaled 128,760,419 
on February 24, according to OPA which has made public a tabula- 
tion showing the number of books issued in each county throughout 
the country. Distribution of the book began October 18, 1943. 
The tabulation (OPA-3954) is presumably available from the 
OWI which released it. 

Certificates for points necessary to replace meats, fats, and proc- 
essed foods lost, destroyed, or stolen may be obtained only if those 
applying for certificates satisfy their boards that the foods were 
lost, destroyed, or stolen, and that points were surrendered when 
the food was acquired. In the past, a consumer could apply for 
points to replace lost or destroyed foods that were home-produced 
or received as a gift. 

Temporary cents-per-pound prices for specific parts of ‘‘cut-up”’ 
drawn poultry were fixed by OPA February 15, in a move designed 
to protect consumers who up to that time had been paying exces- 
sive prices for these items. The original section of the poultry 
price regulation covering cut-up birds was found to be subject to 
loose interpretation, because it contained no specific ceilings for 
component parts of a drawn bird. The amendment to the regula- 
tion now limits the kinds of birds that can be used legally by the 
industry to grade A broilers and fryers 2} lb. and under, drawn 
weight. 

Maximum prices for sales of enriched cake and flour mixes by 
sellers other than wholesalers and retailers were announced Febru- 
ary 26 by OPA, at a maximum of 123 cents per 100 lb. above present 
ceiling prices for the unenriched mixes (now frozen at levels pre- 
vailing September 28 to October 2, 1942). The new prices will 
enable processors to make the enriched mixes in conformity with 
Amendment 5 to FDO 1, providing that all yeast-raised bakery 
products (except biscuits and crackers), doughnuts, crullers, and 
fried cakes sold by bakers must, after the entire order goes into 
effect in May 1944, be enriched to the extent that white flour 
is used as an ingredient. The slightly higher prices for the en- 
riched mixes are expected to be absorbed in the bakery industry 
with no effect on retail prices of baked products. The new maxi- 
mums do not apply to sales of the mixes in packages of 3 lb. or less 
for sale at retail, nor to sales of pancake and waffle mixes. 

An average 10% reduction by OPA in retail prices of dried pork 
specialties went into effect March 1. Products affected were 
Virginia types of cured hams, bacon, sides, jowls, and shoulders. 


oles 


Maximum prices now in effect for ice cream and ice cream mixes 
have been extended to May 23, pending permanent action on the 
pricing of these commodities. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles has announced the creation 
of an OPA Municipal Affairs Committee, composed of top officials 
from all OPA operating departments under his own chairmanship, 
to consider all problems arising from the impact of OPA regula- 
tions on city and town governments. 

Wrapping Paper Shortage. WPB reports that by June the exist- 
ing reserves of wrapping paper will be almost exhausted. The sup- 
ply of civilian wrapping papers is running 60% or more under 1942. 
WPB asks the cooperation of shoppers in accepting the fact that 
stores cannot be expected to give their usual wrapping service and 
that wrapping papers must be saved and re-used. 

Australia Establishes Training Courses for Dietitians. The 
chairman of the Australian Advisory Council on Nutrition has 
applied to the A. D. A. for information about approved courses for 
student dietitians. Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge reports that 
interest has been expressed particularly in the course for adminis- 
trative dietitians at Simmons College in which attention is given 
to the preparation of workers for the industrial field. Information 
has been sent to the Australian Advisory Council on Nutrition 
regarding the two courses now given at Simmons College, both of 
which have been described in this JouURNAL, as well as the post- 
graduate course for administrative dietitians given by the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union. The latter has been 
compressed into 9 months and includes actual experience in cafe- 
terias of selected war industries. 

Nutrition Program Materials. The January 20 issue of Food 
Service Directors News, 20 West Wood Street, Youngstown, Ohio, 
calls attention to a WPB publication entitled ‘‘“Manual for War- 
Time Food Storage, Preparation and Serving Facilities,’’ listing 
items of food storage, serving and cooking equipment which are 
available or restricted and the materials of which they are con- 
structed. The manual, a revision of which is in preparation, will 
be obtainable from’ the Division of Information, Conservation 
Section, WPB, 11th and H Streets, N.W., Washington. 

The same issue contains excellent recipe suggestions, 6 meat 
substitute dishes contributed by members of the group, and a sum- 
mary of menus received from directors in 25 cities. It is assumed 
that all members receive copies of this new publication. In any 
ease, further information can be obtained by writing to Edna 
Gilbert, general chairman, at the above address. 

A list of recent publications prepared by BHNHE, many of 
which have been mentioned in previous issues of this JouRNAL, has 
been received from USDA. Among those available, free of charge, 
are: “Fight Food Waste in the Home’’; ‘‘How to Make Your Gas 
or Electric Range Last Longer’; ‘“‘Fats in Wartime Meals”; 
“Cooking With Soya Flour and Grits’’; ‘“‘“Family Food Plans for 
Good Nutrition’’; “‘Poultry Cooking’’; ‘“Meat for Thrifty Meals”; 
“Cooking American Varieties of Rice’’; and “Soybeans for the 
Table.” Individuals may obtain 10 free bulletins, school teachers 
100 (not more than 5 of any one). All bulletins are on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, in quantity, and a discount of 25% is allowed on or- 
ders for 100 or more copies. Complete list of publications and 
prices as well as free samples may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington. A set of 20 home canning 
charts prepared by BHNHE is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents at 50 cents. : 

The February Consumers’ Guide contains an article explaining 
graphically how the Civilian Food Requirements Branch operates. 

The Ralston Purina Company, 29 Checkerboard Square, St. 
Louis 2, is now offering a full color 25x38-in. wall chart and an ex- 
cellent new 8-page folder to nutrition teachers for classroom use. 
The large wall chart shows in easily understandable, graphic form, 
how most diets can be made adequate with the addition of simple, 
everyday foods. The figures used are taken from a recent study of 
5000 representative dietaries, made by the Ellen H. Richards Insti- 
tute of Pennsylvania State College. The 8-page folder, ‘“‘Whole 
Grain Wheat in a Wartime Food Economy,’ has been prepared 
especially for distribution by teachers to students in their nutr- 
tion classes. This folder contains a reproduction of the wall chart 
mentioned above and also a chart of food nutrients, their sources, 
functions and requirements. It contains, too, several pages of 
tested, wartime recipes that help to make the most of ration points 
and money. Free copies of this material may be obtained upon 
application to the above-mentioned company. 

“The Prenatal Diet,’’ published by the Carnation Company, 
Oconomiwoc, Wisconsin, as a contribution to the National Nutri- 
tion Program, includes the various constituents of an adequate 
diet; sources of the necessary vitamins; breakfast, lunch, and din- 
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ner menus; and recipes. Most attractive is the booklet ‘Your 
Contented Baby”’ portraying the growth of the child from infancy 
to school age. The illustrations of the various stages are delight- 
ful, and his bathing, feeding, wearing apparel (non-apparel for 
sunbaths), playing, and sleeping, are routinely and well detailed. 
An emergency treatment of accidents is also included and the need 
for regular visits to doctor and dentist is stressed. Several pages 
of recipes terminate this excellently compiled booklet. Folders 
on frozen salads and desserts, recipes that satisfy and save, less- 
meat dishes for victory meals, nourishing dishes for youthful 
appetites, making good milk better, and beverage recipes are also 
found in this collection of pamphlets available upon application. 

The Evaporated Milk Association, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, working with the California Teaching Materials Com- 
mittee, has prepared a unit of 22 lessons for use in intermediate 
English, parent education, and family life classes entitled ‘“‘The 
Wilsons Solve the Milk Problem.’’ The lessons are appropriate for 
use among groups of the foreign-born and those of limited educa- 
tion who have asked for information that will enable them to feed 
their families more adequately and more economically. Each 
lesson is planned as a unit, the dialogue form being used as a teach- 
ing device. The exercises accompanying each lesson are planned 
to promote ease in using conversational English. The vocabulary 
and structure are carefully limited and graded throughout and the 
recipes for all foods mentioned are well adapted to family needs. 
The Wilsons are represented as a real family living under ‘‘typical”’ 
conditions. Copies of this unit are available for each member of 
classes organized for the foreign-born or others. 

A report of the National Consumers Food Conference sponsored 
by Food for Freedom, Inc., at Cleveland, October 27-28, is now 
available. This report contains valuable suggestions for pro- 
grams of action, discussion, and study, for all consumer groups, 
and includes specific recommendations and statements made by 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Professor Theodore W. Schultz, James 
G. Patton, Victor Reuther, Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, and 
Morris 8. Rosenthal. The report answers such questions as: How 
can we hold food prices down? How well is our food distribution 
working? How is the war worker feeding himself and his family? 
How can we make the best use of our food in wartime and after the 
war? Can the consumer help to get maximum production? What 
can we do to help supply the food needs of our allies and of liber- 
ated peoples? A limited edition of this report is on sale at Food 
for Freedom, Inc., 1707 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, at 15 cents 
a copy. 

National Food Situation. WFA announced February 14 a cam- 
paign to encourage increased consumption of Irish potatoes 
throughout 1944. The potato crop last year was the largest in 
history, stocks now on hand exceed normal carry-over supplies for 
this time of year, and there are ample quantities of potatoes to 
meet the needs of all types of consumers. Housewives, and food 
managers in restaurants, schools, and institutions will be urgedto 
serve more potatoes, more frequently, and in various ways. Edu- 
cators, nutritionists, women’s clubs, civic clubs, trade associa- 
tions, and other groups are being asked to join in an intensive 
educational campaign on the importance of potatoes in the diet. 
Plans are under way to increase purchases of potatoes for distri- 
bution to relief institutions, should abnormal marketing condi- 
tions make it necessary for the Government to enter the market. 
Starch manufacturers, dehydraters, and other potato processors 
also have been urged to buy and process as many potatoes as 
possible. 

The National Food Situation for January (received February 
17) stated that despite huge war requirements, civilians consumed 
5 to 7% more food in 1943 than in the prewar period 1935-39, and 
only about 2% less than in 1942, according to preliminary esti- 
mates. From a nutrition point of view, the civilian diet in 1943 
was superior to the prewar diet in 1935-39 and with a few excep- 
tions the per capita consumption of calories, proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals was as large as in 1942. Military food purchases in 
1943 increased about 75% over 1942, and accounted for about 138% 
of the total 1943 production. Lend-lease and other exports 
showed a 57% increase over 1942, or about 12% of the total produc- 
tion. Tabular material included in this release shows the apparent 
civilian consumption of major food commodities on a per capita 
basis (based on official census estimates of total population, less 
90% of military personnel—assuming that 10% of food consumed 
by the latter is obtained through normal distribution channels), 
for the calendar years 1935-39, 1941, 1942, 1943, and preliminary 
indications for 1944. Indicated consumption for 1944 compared 
with that for 1943 is as follows: meats (dressed weight) 101% of 
1943 consumption, eggs 102, chickens (dressed weight) 92, turkeys 
(dressed weight) 89, total milk 97, all cheese 82, condensed and 
evaporated milk 77, fluid milk and cream 99. Values for fats and 
oils, on the same basis, are: butter 97% of 1943 consumption, lard 
98, shortening (fat content) 87, margarine (fat content) 109, other 
food products and uses (fat content) 89. Fruits and vegetables 
show the following comparative values: citrus fruits 110% of 
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1943, other fruits 125, canned fruits 70, canned juices, 95, frozen 
fruits 136, fresh vegetables 100, canned vegetables 90, frozen vege. 
tables 127, potatoes 93, sweet potatoes 127. Preliminary indica. 
tions for sugar are a per capita consumption of 97% as compared 
with 1943, coffee 139, tea 120, and cocoa beans 114; of the graing 
wheat 102, rye 98, rice 100, corn 103, oats 98, and barley 100. : 

The Fruit Situation summarizes the prospects with regard 
to citrus fruit as follows: Production of oranges and tangerines 
this season is estimated at 97,000,000 boxes, 9% larger than last 
season, and a new record. The prospective grapefruit crop of 
49 500,000 boxes is slightly smaller than the record crop last season. 
The California lemon crop, estimated at 15,000,000 boxes, is 
second only to the record crop of 1940-41. The per capita supply 
of all dried fruits for civilian consumption during the 1943-44 
season is about one-fourth to one-third larger than in 1942-43, with 
raisins constituting most of the increase. 

Total egg production in 1944 is likely to be larger than last 
year by from 2 to 4%. Depending largely upon the volume of 
harvest of this year’s feed crops, egg production in the second half 
of 1944 may decline more than seasonally, according to the Poultry 
and Egg Situation. 

USDA’s Food and Home Notes, February 12, predicts that 
thousands of tons of the new southern cabbage crop will be de- 
hydrated this spring, based on information supplied by WFA. 
The armed forces and lend-lease will take most of this supply, and 
U.S. civilians will probably have to wait another year for the 
product to appear on the market. 

Milled rice allocations for 1944, as announced by WFA, will 
make available about 1 lb. per person per year, or slightly less per 
capita than U. S. civilians consumed during recent years. 
Civilians will receive about 42% of the total milled supply, U. 8. 
armed forces and war services 6.8%, and U. S. territories, allies, 
and other friendly nations, more than 45%. Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Hawaii will receive the bulk of the 17% al- 
located to U. 8S. territories, and Cuba will receive 16.7% of total 
supplies. The prewar consumption in Puerto Rico was 128 lb. 
per person and in Hawaii about 177 lb. On a state basis the per 
capita consumption of rice in the United States ranges from less 
than one-tenth pound in New Hampshire and Vermont to 27 |b. 
in South Carolina and over 40 lb. in Louisiana. This consumption 
pattern has been maintained as far as possible through the estab- 
lishment of state quotas based on normal shipments to the respec- 
tive states in recent years and provisions have been made to adjust 
these quotas to compensate for recent changes in population. 

Dry skim milk and dry whole milk powder will continue to be 
used primarily for direct war purposes, WFA has stated in an- 
nouncing 1944 allocations. Civilians, however, will continue to 
receive millions of pounds in the form of enriched bread and other 
bakery products, soups, candy, ice cream, baby foods and also in 
retail-size packages for direct consumer use. Civilians have been 
allocated slightly less dry skim milk and about 9,000,000 Ib. less 
dry whole milk than they consumed in 1943, while U. 8. military 
and war services and groups to which the U.S. exports dairy prod- 
ucts will receive more of each type. Production of both types is 
expected to be larger this year than last. Much of the roller- 
process and all of the spray-process skim and whole milk powder 
allocated for export to the allies and liberated areas, it is expected, 
will be used as a supplement to limited fresh milk supplies. The 
need for dry milk is acute in England, Russia, and many of the 
countries overrun by the Nazis. 

Estimated U.S. cheese supplies in 1944 will be divided in such 
a way as to make available for civilians slightly more than 4 lb. 
per capita, or about a pound less than they received during 1943. 
WFA allocations of cheese for 1944 are as follows: U. S. civilians 
55% of the supply, U. 8. armed forces and war services about 16, 
allies and friendly nations about 23, and 6 for a contingency re- 
serve. The largest portion of the cheese allotted for export will 
go to British civilians and fighting units. The WFA release 
states, ‘‘Since the outbreak of the war, American cheese has been 
especially important in the diets of the average English family and 
their armed forces, because they have been cut off from the Low 
Countries which previously supplied them, and due to their de- 
clining supply of animal protein in the form of meats, fish, poultry, 
and eggs. Last year Americans ate more of these four foods than 
before the war, and their consumption in 1944 probably will be 
above the prewar level also. British consumption of animal pro- 
tein foods other than cheese, on the other hand, has fallen and 
even with increased consumption of cheese their total per capita 
supply of animal protein was less in 1943 than before the war.” 
About 33,500,000 lb. cheese have been allocated to Russia. No 
American cheese has been allocated for relief feeding in liberated 
areas, in view of the fact that storage fac lities in these countries 
may not be adequate. Some of the contingency reserve may 
used for this purpose later when facilities are adequate. 

U. 8. civilians will continue to receive the major portion of 
evaporated and condensed milk supplies in 1944, about the same 
amount as under rationing during recent months, according t0 
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"Why, darling |"gagped Liste 
‘Did the dietitian kick you out ?° 


Ll ON’T BE SILLY!” thundered EI- 
mer, the bull. “She had no kick 

coming —I just showed her—and you 

—how to get the job done quickly!” 


“You showed me,” sighed Elsie, 
“that you could be in and out of that 
dietitian’s office in 2 minutes flat—but 
you didn’t do half the job!” 


“Good heavens!” snorted Elmer. “I 
handed her a jar of HEMO—and that’s 
all there was to it.” 


“Oh, but there’s lots more to it,” re- 
proved Elsie. “You’re supposed to talk 
to the dietitian, too—she’s interested 
in the subject of special-purpose foods, 
you know.” 


“I know, and the dietitian knows,” 
peeved Elmer, “that HEMO is a spe- 
cial-purpose food. So why go into de- 
tail about it!” 


“The only detail I go into,” smiled 
Elsie, “is the one ebout HEMO’s being 
a delicious vitamii-mineral-fortified 
chocolate food drink! Just one glass 
(2 teaspoonfuls mixed in milk) gives 
a person half his daily needs of Iron, 
Calcium, and Phosphorus, and of vita- 
mins A, B:, Bz, D, and Niacin.” 

“Boy, what a spiel!” groaned Elmer. 
“It’s a wonder you don’t get out of 
breath!” 


“It’s more of a wonder,” beamed 
Elsie, “that there’s such a drink as 
HEMO! Dietitians appreciate it espe- 
cially —they know that both vitamins 
and minerals are dietary essentials 
...and that they’re best for you when 
taken together. That’s why HEMO is 


so good for you! You can get your 
vitamins and minerals—and enjoy a 
grand-tasting chocolate milk drink at 
the same time!” 

“Well, don’t tell me,” sputtered El- 
mer. “Tell the dietitian! From now on 
I'll just carry the HEMO!” 


Hemo compared with minimum daily adult 
requirements* 


Adult Minimum Daily 


Requirements* 


Vitamin A 
Vitamin B, 
Vitamin B. 
Vitamin D 
Niacin amide 
Iron 10 Milligrams 
750 Milligrams 
750 Milligrams 


2 Milligrams 


k* 


Calcium 
Phosphorus 


4000 U.S.P. Units 
333 U.S.P. Units 


400 U.S.P. Units 


1% ounces 
(2 servings) 
of Hemo Powder 


114 ounces of Hemo 
and 16 fluid ounces 
of milk (2 glasses) 
4900 4000 
400 333 
3 2 
410 400 
10.3 10 
15.7 14.7 
950 376 
750 288 


*As set by Federal Security Administrator under authority of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. (Hemo does not contain Vitamin C.) 


** Minimum adult daily requirements not yet fully established. 


Bodens Hemo 


IF IT’S BORDEN’S, IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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WFA. U.S. military forces will receive 936,000,000 lb. evaporated 
milk—379,000,000 lb. more than they used last year. All other 
claimants will receive a total of 158 million pounds less from the 
United States than they did in 1943. The increased military allo- 
cation reflects primarily an increase in the number of men over- 
seas, as in other allocations of basic foods for 1944. On the basis 
of the allocations, there will be available in 1944 for each civilian 
13.6 lb. evaporated milk, or, in terms of 143-0z. containers, about 
15 cans per person. We note that 75,000,000 lb. evaporated milk 
and 10,000,000 Ib. condensed milk have been allocated for export 
to liberated areas. 

WFA has increased the quantities of canned fruits and vege- 
tables that canners must set aside from their 1944 production for 
government requirements, to meet expanded military needs. Al- 
lotments for U.S. allies out of the 1944 pack are expected to be 
substantially the same as last year. Canners will be required to 
set aside from their 1944 production about 70% of their 1942-43 
average annual production of canned fruits and about 50% of 
canned vegetables, as compared with 44 and 32%, respectively, 
for 1943. Quantities that must be set aside during the approaching 
packing season amount to approximately 14,000,000 cases of 
canned fruits and juices, and 35,000,000 cases of canned vegetables 
more than the quantities required to be set aside during 1943. 
The increases principally are for canned apples, fruit cocktail, 
peaches, pears (Bartlett), Lima beans, sweet corn, peas, tomatoes, 
and tomato juice. Changes in the set-aside percentages were 
effected through the issuing of FDO 22.6. FD Orders 22.4 and 
22.5 are still in effect for the 1943 packs, except for canned grape- 
fruit juice, the percentage to be set aside having been increased 
from 32 to 38%. The new set-aside percentages include contin- 
gency reserves ranging from 3 to 7% which must be held by canners 
to assure a supply for emergency requirements or may be released 
into normal channels of distribution. Specific total reservation 
percentages for 1944 (amounts set aside for other than civilian 
requirements), based on average 1942-43 production, are as fol- 
lows: apples 75, apple sauce 52, apricots 70, berries 75, blueberries 
75, sour cherries 75, Kadota figs 46, fruit cocktail 70, peaches 70, 
pears 70, pineapple 70, pineapple juice 72, asparagus 53, Lima 
beans 56, snap beans 54, beets 58, carrots 150, corn 31, peas 41, 
pumpkin 41, spinach 48, tomatoes 54, tomato catsup 56, tomato 
juice 64, tomato purée 28, and tomato paste 26. These may be 
compared with the previous reservations, based on 1942 produc- 
tion (Amendment 1, FDO 22, August 19, 1943), as follows: apples 
50, apple sauce 0, apricots 57, berries 33, blueberries 47, sour 
cherries 39, Kadota figs 86, fruit cocktail 40, peaches 47, pears 60, 
pineapple 50, pineapple juice 25, asparagus 38, Lima beans 28, 
snap beans 25, beets 26, carrots 58, corn 20, peas 23, pumpkin 15, 
spinach 41, tomatoes 28, tomato catsup 56, tomato juice 43, tomato 
purée 21, and tomato paste 30. 

Since the 1943-44 production of frozen vegetables for all pur- 
poses is expected to reach an all-time record high of 233,000,000 Ib. 
(frozen weight) by June 30, civilians should receive about 
158,000,000 lb., or about 21% more than they received during the 
crop year 1942-43, according to new WFA allotments announced 
in February. Almost all the remainder of the frozen vegetable 
production goes to the armed forces, with a small quantity going 
to Hawaii. The largest packs are expected to be peas, Lima beans, 
spinach, and snap beans. 

Production of butter during 1944 is expected to be sufficient to 
allow each U. S. civilian slightly more than a pound a month, 
WEA stated in announcing how estimated supplies will be divided 
to meet war needs. Together, U.S. civilians and men and women 
in U.S. armed forces will get 94% of the 1944 butter supply; 5% 
has been tentatively allocated for possible lend-lease needs; and 
1% to U. 8. territories, the Red Cross, friendly nations other 
than our military allies, or a contingency reserve. 

The total quantity of milk allocated for 1944 is about 1% larger 
than the consumption in 1943. Lower milk production expected 
in -1944 will be more than offset by drawing on stocks of dairy 
products carried over from 1943. Requirements of the military 
services are nearly 50% larger than in 1943, while lend-lease activi- 
ties will take about 15% more than last year. U.S. civilians are 
allocated about 82% of the total, as compared with 87% in 1943 
(including milk equivalent of manufactured dairy products), or 
about 4% less milk than in 19438. 

Beef set-aside requirements will be extended by WFA beginning 
April 1, to packers who in the past have not been operating under 
federal inspection and who slaughter weekly 52 or more cattle that 
produce ‘‘army style’’ beef, z.e. ‘‘dressed steer carcasses weighing 
400 to 1100 lb. or dressed heifer carcasses weighing 350 to 650 lb. 
and grading U. 8. Choice, Good, Commercial or Utility.’”’ Pack- 
ers who continue to slaughter in any calendar week 52 or more 
cattle that produce army style beef will be required to qualify for 
federal inspection. This inspection, however, will be necessary 
only on the beef required to be set aside. 

Packers have been authorized by WFA to release over 3,500,000 
lb. currants and apples to civilians through the regular food trade 
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channels. This is the first sizable quantity of dried apples to be 
made available to civilians in nearly 2 years, but they have alread: 
received approximately 6,088,000 lb. currants from the 1943-44 
pack. Normal civilian consumption of currants is from 5 to § 
million pounds; of dried apples, about 20,000,000 lb. a year. 

The total allocation of sugar for all civilian uses in 1944, jn- 
cluding that used for processed foods, is 5,074,906 short tons (raw 
basis)—a reduction of about 6% from that consumed last year. 
Most of the balance of the total of 6,529,098 tons has been allotted 
to U. S. armed forces and allies, while 200,000 tons are reserved 
for the industrial alcohol program. 

WFA has announced a ‘‘diversion program”’ to encourage pack- 
ers to process up to 50,000 tons of kraut from this winter’s cabbage 
crop as a means of conserving food and supplying the demand for 
this popular product. Normally, winter grown cabbage is not 
used for kraut. This year, however, due to the indicated record 
production, 74% above 1943, packers will be urged to use as much 
as possible because of short civilian supplies of kraut. 

All of the above allocations by WFA represent the planned 
division of expected supplies of food. Detailed figures regarding 
such allotments are available from USDA. In most instances it is 
stated that allocations are tentative, as supplies and requirements 
may change and certain shifts in supplying claimants may be 
necessary. 

The January Marketing and Transportation Situation contains 
charts and tables showing the consumption of fluid milk and the 
milk equivalent of fluid cream for rural farm families, rural non- 
farm families, urban families, and institutions, purchased and 
not purchased, for the year 1942, quoted from ‘Family Spending 
and Saving in Wartime” (USDA Miscel. Pub. 520) which is a pre- 
liminary report of the cooperative study made by BHNHE and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. The 
method used in estimating and the assumptions made in this study 
are fully described, and constructive criticisms asked for. Other 
tables in the same issue show retail cost, and amount paid to 
farmers, for family purchases of 58 foods for 1943 by months as 
compared with previous years; food cost and expenditures com- 
pared with total income per person for the same periods; retail and 
farm prices of food products in December 1943; and indexes of 
consumer income. 

Potatoes. As part of the program to stimulate consumption of 
potatoes, production of which in 1943 reached an all-time high, the 
Industrial Feeding Products Division, Civilian Food Require- 
ments Branch, WFA, Washington, has suggested that hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, schools, etc. cooperate by 
featuring potatoes on breakfast menus; increasing the size of the 
portion of potatoes served; serving potatoes with every entrée 
unless specifically requested to substitute; featuring potato spe- 
cials, such as au gratin, O’Brien, baked, ete. every day; including 
meat pies, stews, etc. on every luncheon and dinner menu; serving 
chowders and soups using potatoes; using table-tent cards and 
menu clip-ons to spotlight potato specials; and telling the ‘‘nu- 
trition story’? of potatoes on the unused backs of menus. A 
mimeographed pamphlet entitled ‘‘Quantity Methods of Serving 
Potatoes’’ has been prepared for distribution free through OD. 

Facts about the vitamin C and iron content of potatoes, best 
methods of preparing and cooking potatoes to retain nutritive 
value, suggested main course combinations using potatoes, and 
several quantity recipes are included. Ernestine Perry, Indus- 
trial Feeding Programs Division, WFA, Washington 25, D. C., in 
a letter addressed to the American Dietetic Association, has asked 
for additional quantity recipes, especially those showing how 
potatoes may be used as meat extenders, and these may be sub-. 
mitted to Miss Perry at the above address. 

Home Canning Jars and Seals, Dehydraters, and Community 
Freezer Lockers for 1944. The Containers Division, WPB, has 
announced that for 1944 it will be necessary to produce all types 
of home canning jars and seals at full capacity in order to meet 
the estimated goal of 40,000,000 gross of seals. It is estimated that 
the volume of home canning will total 5,700,000,000 jars. Seals for 
6 common types of home canning jar-and-seal units in general 
use today, and their estimated production for 1944, are as follows 
(figures in parentheses are 1943 production): (1) Mason jar with 
porcelain-lined zine cap which is screwed down tightly on a rubber 
ring placed between the edge of the metal cap and the shoulder of 
the jar (shoulder seal) 1,800,000 gross (1943—none). (2) Modified 
or 3-piece Mason jar with glass lid held in place by a metal screw 
band and rubber ring compressed between the glass lid and top 
of jar (top seal) 3,500,000 (3,000,000). (3) All-glass (“lightning” 
type) unit with glass lid which fits down on a rubber ring on 
shoulder of jar and is held in place by a wire bail (shoulder seal) 
600,000 (450,000). (4) Two-piece Mason jar (self-sealing) with 
lacquered metal lid edged with rubber or rubber-like sealin 
compound or gasket, the lid held in place by means of a meta 
screw cap, screw band, or clamp (top seal) 18,000,000 (15,000,000). 
(5) Commercial jars which have a screw cap and an opening 63 
mm. in diameter, and are identical with (4) except that they are 
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smaller. The original screw top that comes on the jar, or one of 
the same size from another commercial jar, is used to hold the 
lid in place during processing and cooling (top seal) 1,800,000 
(300,000). (6) One-piece Mason jar with metal cap screwed 
tightly on a rubber ring placed between the edge of the metal cap 
and the shoulder or top of the jar (shoulder seal or top seal) 800,000 
(325,000). Supplies of replacement rings are estimated as follows: 
top seal jar rings 3,500,000 (4,700,000); shoulder seal jar rings 
10,000,000 (11,775,000). It is estimated that 4,000,000 new home 
canning jars will be manufactured (1943—3,200,000). 

It is suggested by the Magazine Bureau, OWI, that home can- 
ners again be impressed with the importance of only partially 
sealing the 3-piece type of Mason jar. The need for manufac- 
turers’ instructions regarding the 2-piece metal cap closure is also 
stressed. The industry is using sealing compounds of government 
reserve synthetic rubber, which should make possible a very high 
quality jar seal. Provision has recently been made by WPB to 
permit the use of some metal caps on commercial coffee jars to use 
as bands with the ‘‘63”’ lids. 

At the request of WFA, WPB has approved a program for 1944 
production of approximately 400,000 steam pressure canners 
(300,000 of 7-qt. size; 100,000 of 14-qt. size). These, as well as 
stocks now on hand, will be distributed through normal com- 
mercial channels with no purchase certificate required. The 
canners will probably be made of aluminum, and it is anticipated 
that the majority will be equipped with dial-type gages. It is 
pointed out, however, that while there seems to be a popular pref- 
erence for the dial-type, weight-type gages when built of the 
proper materials do not get out of order and will last for years. 

A limited quantity of water bath canners was manufactured in 
1943 from scrap materials. WFA has requested manufacture of 
approximately 500,000 enamel water bath canners in 1944. These 
will not be rationed and will be distributed through normal trade 
channels. 

Approximately 25,000 home dehydraters were manufactured 
in 1943, and distributed rather late in the season. WFA has there- 
fore proposed a modest program for manufacture of dehydraters 
for 1944, which had not been approved in February. This year, 
as last, retail stores are expected to offer trays for oven drying, 
and the Government and other educational agencies will have 
available directions for simple home-built dryers. 

USDA estimated that at the end of 1943 there were 5200 frozen 
food locker plants, serving 1,500,000 families, approximately 78% 
of which are farm families. WFA has planned, with the approval 
of WPB, to expand locker plant facilities for 1944 through the 
addition of 550 plants, or a total of 250,000 new lockers. 

Information on various types of jars and seals and material 
on kinds and quantities of jars in production may be obtained 
from R. G. Peck, Jr., Containers Division, WPB, Tempo §, 6th 
Street and Jefferson, Washington 25; information on types of 
canning equipment, from Ruth Van Deman, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25. 

List of Canners Under USDA Continuous Inspection. A re- 
vised list of plants approved to pack processed fruits and vege- 
tables under continuous inspection by federal inspectors of USDA, 
and whose products may bear on the labels the legend ‘‘Packed 
Under the Continuous Inspection of the USDA”’ as well as the 
U. S. grades, has been released by WFA, USDA, Washington. 
A list of processed products inspection offices is also available. 

Food Technologists to Hold National Conference. War emer- 
gency of the future and postwar problems relating to the food 
industry will be discussed among other subjects at the fifth annual 
meeting, Institute of Food Technologists, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 29-31. A high light of the conference will be the 
presentation of the Chicago Section’s 1944 Nicholas Appert Medal 
Award to Dr. Charles Albert Browne, USDA. Eligibility for the 
award is based on preeminence in the field of food technology and 
on contributions to the progressive development of food manufac- 
ture and processing. 

Refresher Course for Dietitians. Cooperating in the national 
program for the training of dietitians, a refresher course in institu- 
tion management will be offered by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, under the direction of Lenna Cooper, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, and Nelda Ross, Presbyterian Hospital, July 3 through 
August 11. The course will cover observation and experierice in 
the management of hospital food service. At Presbyterian Hos- 
pital emphasis will be placed upon food service to patients; the 
food clinic; an educational program for student nurses, student 
dietitians, and medical students; and conferences and observation 
on the administration of the formula room. At Montefiore Hos- 
pital experience will be offered in menu planning; food ordering; 
food preparation; foot cost accounting; personnel management; 
and diet therapy as applied to a variety of chronic conditions. 
Students register for institution management (s 151) which covers 
classes, conferences, and clinics in each hospital, and for institu- 
tion management(s 207G). The former carries 2 points and the 
latter 4 points credit toward the master’s degree. Fees including 
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registration amount to $82. Meals may be purchased at the hos. 
pitals and rooms are available at reasonable rates in the vicinity, 
Students are expected to wear long-sleeved uniforms, white walk. 
ing shoes with rubber heels, and white hose. It is urged that 
application be made before May 15. For further information 
write to Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

New Plant Varieties Developed. The Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, USDA, in its 1943 annual report revealed that 35 
new crop varieties had been developed, most of them in coopera- 
tion with state agricultural experiment stations. The new varie- 
ties represented 14 crops—wheat, rice, flax, cotton, alfalfa, soy- 
beans, potatoes, snap beans, Lima beans, red raspberries, peaches, 
strawberries, sugar cane, and tobacco. These new developments 
of plant scientists, it is pointed out, are the more significant be- 
cause the results of research are being eagerly and effectively 
applied by farmers. An outstanding example cited is the use of 
hybrid corn varieties on 52% of the country’s corn acreage, the 
resulting increases in yield during 1942-43 having added nearly 
1,300,000,000 bu. to the corn crop. Two new varieties of wheat, 
first grown by farmers in 1939, had last year been used on about 
2,500,000 acres. Six new varieties of oats have made it possible 
for growers to maintain oats production on fewer acres, thus free- 
ing additional lands for the more urgently needed war crops. 

More than 3 million copies of the publication ‘Victory Gar- 
dens’”’ were distributed in 1943, and in other releases facts about 
successful gardening were furnished wartime gardeners. ‘The 
victory garden campaign,’’ stated Dr. Robert M. Salter, head of 
the bureau, ‘‘has brought the greatest expansion yet known in the 
numbers of people making use of the results of plant research.” 

Research on Poultry Products. Sponsored by the Poultry and 
Egg National Board and carried out under the general super- 
vision of the Board’s new Home Economics Advisory Committee 
headed by Belle Lowe, professor of foods and nutrition at Iowa 
State College, various important problems dealing with the food 
value of poultry and eggs and proper cooking methods are to be 
investigated. Assisting Miss Lowe on the committee will be 
Gladys E. Vail, 0/255" >. ¢ od economies and nutrition, Kansas 
State College; Mary Brown Patton, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station; and Kathryn B. Niles, Poultry and Egg National Board. 
Projects to be studied include quantity recipes for industrial and 
institutional consumers, comparative nutritive value of raw and 
cooked poultry and eggs, the comparative vitamin content of eggs 
stored under varying conditions, proper basic methods of cooking 
poultry and eggs, digestibility of cooked eggs and poultry, food 
value and uses of chicken fat, proper methods for home care of 
eggs, and practicality of long-period home storage of eggs. 

Fat Conservation and Salvage. A questionnaire on sources and 
methods of fat recovery, sent to members of the National Restau- 
rant Association, yielded many helpful suggestions which were 
summarized in the January 18 News Letter of the association. 
Sources of edible fat were listed as: water in which corned or 
boiled beef has been cooked, excess fat from raw beef and pork, 
bacon and other pork rinds, skin and fat from cooked hams, fat 
from the soup kettle, bacon and sausage fat, fat from roast beef 
and pork, and fat from split bones. To extract fat from bones, 
cook by dry heat in pan in oven at low temperature, about 250°F. 
It is suggested that all of the above fats be rendered together in a 
steam-jacketed or iron kettle, at 250°F. for 12 hr. or until all water 
is evaporated, then strained and clear fat used for deep fat frying 
or other cooking purposes, and scrap fat saved for the renderin 
company. All chicken and turkey fat can be used in gravies an 
sauces, likewise duck and goose fat. : 

Sources from which waste or inedible fat may be salvaged in- 
clude broken-down fats which have been used for deep fat frying, 
fat from lamb and mutton, fat from roasting pans too dark for use 
:s edible fat, beef and pork fat scrapings from roasting pans, fat 
no longer of use for pan frying, drippings from broiler, griddle and 
steam-table, table-waste fat, catch-basin or trap grease, and flue 
or ventilator trap grease. 

The survey revealed that scientific collection of waste fats 
brings hundreds of dollars each year to many well-operated restau- 
rants. Trap or interceptor grease, including waste fat from dish- 


washing water, was mentioned as one source commonly overlooked. ~ 


Central and South American Production Notes. Under an 
inter-American program, food supplies have been increased to 
meet the needs of armed forces stationed at a number of hemi- 
sphere defense bases. The United States, through the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is cooperating with eight 
of the other American republics in this work. 

Major projects were undertaken to develop additional local 
sources of food to help supply war-expanded defense forces, 1n- 
cluding U. 8. forces, in the strategic ‘“‘bulge”’ area of northern 
Brazil and the Panama Canal Zone. 
tables, pork and poultry supplies, as well as staples like rice, beans 
and corn, have been produced in substantial quantity. Civilian 
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population in this area also increased as a result of the building 
of airports and other defense works and the expansion of industries 
engaged in the production of strategic materials, mainly rubber. 
Increase: need for food at defense bases and in other areas coin- 
cided after Pearl Harbor with a severe shipping shortage, northern 
Brazil, for instance, having relied in large part upon waterborne 
food imports from southern Brazil. Consequently, food-growing 
agreements were worked out on the principles of inter-American 
cooperation. The United States assigned agricultural specialists 
to give technical assistance on food production, and provided 
relatively small quantities of seeds, hand tools, and equipment 
which could not be obtained locally. The result of these projects 
has been a marked improvement in food supplies in some areas, 
notably northern Brazil and the Panama Canal Zone, according 
to reports received by the Coordinator’s food supply division in 
Washington. 

Arrangements for permanent organization of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences are being made with the 
objective of enrolling the first group of students before the end of 
1944, as announced by Dr. Earl N. Bressman, director of the Insti- 
tute, which began operations at Turrialba, Costa Rica, early in 
1943 with initial funds provided by the United States through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The Insti- 
tute is sponsored by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and dedicated to the improvement of agriculture in all the 
Americas. Six American governments immediately signed the 
convention—the United States, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua, Panama. Others indicated intentions tosign. Build- 
ings are being constructed at Turrialba to house students and 
faculty on a site of 2500 acres provided by Costa Rica. The insti- 
tute is selecting a permanent faculty of outstanding agricultural 
scientists and a student body composed of carefully chosen gradu- 
ate students from the American republics, according to a state- 
ment released by the Pan American Union. 

That dehydration of fruit now being wasted in the great banana- 
growing areas of Middle America may offer a source of additional 
food to help meet the world’s postwar food needs, is the prediction 
of Donald F. Othmer, chemical engineer and authority on acetic 
acids, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, in a report to the Inter- 
American Development Commission, Washington. The report is 
based on studies of banana utilization made in Honduras last year. 
Preservation of bananas can be accomplished by removal of about 
75% of the water content, he éxplains, and the drying operation 
may be conducted on the whole fruit after peeling, or the bananas 
may be pulped or emulsified before drying in a spray dryer, result- 
ing in a fine powder. Green bananas are used to make a banana 
powder or flour of starch content similar to wheat flour, for bread 
making. Ripe bananas are used to make a special powder of high 
sugar content for cakes, pastries, milk drinks, ete. 

Central American republics are in a position to look to greater 
participation in hemisphere drug trade as a result of intensified 
cultivation of medicinal plants for United Nations needs. Ipe- 
cacuanha roots, source of ipecac, have become one of the leading 
exports of Nicaragua and Costa Rica; El Salvador is the chief 
source of balsam; Costa Rica and Honduras supply sarsaparilla; 
Guatemala and Costa Rica are developing cinchona plantations; 
Guatemala is planning cultivation of digitalis and belladonna. 

To stimulate imports of tapioca from Latin America OPA has 
raised the ceiling price on tapioca flour and WPB has arranged 
shipping space for importation in 1944 of some 125,000,000 lb. 
tapioca flour, chiefly from Brazil and the Dominican Republic. 
The price increase applies only to tapioea flour that is processed 
into dextrines, sizings, and adhesives, widely used in connection 
with the war effort. The United States imports large quantities 
of flake and pearl tapioca from Brazil, second only to the Nether- 
lands East Indiesasa producer of this product of the manioc shrub. 

Reports of Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
This group, organized in November 1939 under the chairmanship 
of James T. Shotwell as an unofficial body to study means of estab- 
lishing a lasting peace, has recently published the first two divi- 
sions of its Fourth Report, entitled respectively, ‘“Fundamentals 
of the International Organization’’; and ‘‘Part I. Security and 
World Organization.’’ Parts II and III, which will be published 
at a later date, will deal with economic organization of welfare, 
and international justice. These and other reports are to be 
widely distributed in the hope that interested groups will base 
their education and action programs on them. William Allan 
Neilson is chairman of the Executive Board of the commission, of 
which Dr. Frank G. Boudreau is a member, as well as others 
prominent in various fields. 

In the general statement of the fundamentals of international 
organization in the Fourth Report, attention is given to the health 
and nutrition aspects of a plan for world peace. Following are a 
few excerpts: ‘‘International cooperation for mutual advantage is 
an essential for those working in the fields of health and social 
welfare, if they are not to find themselves frustrated in their 
efforts at domestic betterment. . . . This method of linking up the 
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common interests of nations does not often lend itself to the dram; 
of political events. Yet the signing of the draft agreement estab, 
lishing the UNRRA was one of the most notable diplomatic 
meetings ever held in the White House. The United Nation 
Conference on Food and Agriculture at Atlantie City, which this 
ceremony inaugurated, is watched with anxious hope by the repre. 
sentatives of millions of suffering peoples; but all agree that its 
chief task is to prepare the world again for normal life in whieh 
such emergency measures are not needed, and that in its effort all 
nations should share in proportion as their resources permit 
Each of these interests or activities needs to have its own organi. 
zation planned with reference to its own purposes. But, like the 
states of the Union, they cannot fully achieve those purposes or 
even fully realize them unless they are federated into a master 
plan which secures coordination between the parts and engures 
the political fulfilment of technical proposals. Taken together 
these valid elements furnish the vitality of the international com, 
munity, but if planned without regard to their common depend. 
ence upon peace and security and their interdependence among 
themselves, they offer a most inadequate picture of international 
relations as a whole....In the institutions created for inter. 
national collaboration in various more or less technical fields, 
representation should be given to private associations as well as 
governments, following the precedent set by the International 
Labor Organization. Those who know best what can be done as 
well as what should be done should be called in council on such 
matters as health and nutrition, housing, employment and social 
security, protection against anti-social traffies and provision for 
furthering international understanding.”’ 

A complete list of official publications and study materials may 
be obtained upon application to the commission, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

National Restaurant Association. Work of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the National Restaurant Association is to be combined 
with that of the Educational Committee of the association, ac- 
cording to Alberta M. Macfarlane, educational director. Bertha 
Nettleton, General Foods Sales Company, Dr. Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, Columbia University, and Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris, 
Cleveland, members of the former Nutrition Committee, have 
been asked to act in an advisory capacity. 

Joseph L. Love, formerly of the public relations department, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, has been selected to head the 
Public Relations Department of the association, and Armin G. 
Kusswurm, an attorney recently associated with the Ross Federal 
Service, to be in charge of the Research and Statistical De- 
partment. 

The association’s February 16 News Letter gives complete 
details concerning the qualifications of those who may enter the 
Restaurant Management course at the University of Chicago. It 
is further explained that ‘“‘no restaurant can be run successfully 
today without a scientific knowledge of nutrition and of food and 
its preparation. But this is not enough. The restaurant execu- 
tive must be a person well versed in business procedures and know 
economics, marketing, statistics, personnel, insurance, taxes, 
accounting, business law, business policies and psychology. And 
in addition, if this restaurant executive is to make the fullest con- 
tribution to the community in which he lives, he must have a good 
general knowledge of subjects outside his specific field.”” Regis- 
tration dates for the course are September 25-27 and it is esti- 


mated that the average living and tuition expenses for the three i 


quarters will approximate’ $1000. 4 

Canadian News. According to the Canadian Home Economies 
Newsletter, Kathleen Jeffs, Squadron Officer in the RCAF (W.D.), 
was listed in the New Year’s honors as having been made a member 
of the Order of the British Empire (Military Division). Squadron 
Officer Jeffs, who will be recalled as a speaker at the A. D. A. Pitts- 
burgh meeting and whose paper appeared in this JouRNAL for 
January is Deputy Director, Food Administration, RCAF head- 
quarters, Toronto. 


" : . 
Anna Speers has been appointed assistant to A. F. W. Plump- 


tre, Washington representative to the Canadian W.P.T.B. and is 
stationed in Washington. Miss Speers, who was previously in 
Food Administration, W.P.T.B., will work on food problems. 

Hilda Maguire has been appointed to the staff of City Park Col- 
legiate, Saskatoon, replacing Margaret MacFarlane, who has 
joined the RCAF (W.D.). 

Mildred Mitchell, winner of a Swift Fellowship in Nutrition at 
the University of Toronto, has been appointed instructor in foods 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 

Educational Bulletin on Candy for Use in Schools. ‘‘Facts 
About Candy”’ is the title of this bulletin, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, 1 North La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
in which it is stated that ‘“‘a piece of candy can provide part of the 
dessert for the school as well as the war worker’s lunch. A well 
balanced plate lunch including a piece of candy is popular, ac- 
cording to school lunchroom managers. The child should be 
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FACTS ABOUT NUCOA 


WHAT IT IS: Nucoa is a simple, whole- 
some food. Its chief ingredients—pure 
vegetable oils and fresh pasteurized 
skim milk—are natural farm products. 
They are purchased for Nucoa from 
American farms exclusively. 


The makers of Nucoa have developed spe- 
cial “know how” through long experience 
and through expenditure of large sums on 
scientific research into the characteristics 
of oils, the manner of churning and working 
the margarine, the addition of Vitamin A. 
Each step of the manufacturing process is 
controlled by one of the best equipped and 
staffed food laboratories in the world. 102 
tests are made daily—54 on the oil alone. 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE: No less than 
9,000 international units of Vitamin A 
are guaranteed in each pound of Nucoa, 
winter and summer. 


Each pound of Nucoa provides the same 

amount of food energy as butter (3,300 

calories). And Nucoa is equally digestible 
over 96%. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS: Nucoa 
has evenly smooth-churned texture— 
easy to cream or to spread. It is neither 
‘‘flaky’’ when cold, nor ‘‘runny’’ at 
room temperature. 


Nucoa’s fine flavor spoils regular users 
for other spreads. It always tastes sweet 
and fresh. for Nucoa is freshly made the 
year around, on order only. There is no 
‘“*storage’’ Nucoa. 
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taught that candy, like other foods, has its proper place in the 
diet.”’ 

Dr. Cowgill Appointed Professor of Nutrition at Yale. Dr. 
George R. Cowgill, associate professor of physiologic chemistry, 
Yale University School of Medicine, is the first incumbent of a 
newly created professorship in nutrition at Yale University. 
Dr. Cowgill was a pupil of the late Lafayette B. Mendel, and has 
been a member of the Department of Physiologic Chemistry 
since 1921. 

Missouri Dietetic Association. Following are the officers for 
1943-44: president, Theodora H. Stebbins, Alexian Brothers Hos- 
pital, St. Louis; vice-president, Vesta Odell, Taystee Bread Com- 
pany; treasurer, Luella O’Neill, University of Kansas City; sec- 
retary, Margaret Erbacher Moragues, St. Louis. The annual 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, April 14-15. 
According to the February issue of the state bulletin, student dieti- 
tians taking the training course opened in 1943 by the University 
of Kansas Hospital and now on the approved list, include: Hilde- 
garde Knapp and Virginia Carmouche, Kansas State College; 
Rosemary Branine and Jan Granger, University of Kansas. 

Student dietitians from Barnes Hospital and St. Louis Uni- 
versity Hospital, members of the Missouri and St. Louis Dietetic 
Associations, and junior and senior home economics students and 
their instructors from Fontbonne, Webster, Lindenwood, and 
Christian Colleges, and from the University of Missouri, attended 
the recent Army recruitment meeting sponsored by the Army, 
and the Missouri and St. Louis Dietetic Associations. Speakers 
at the meeting included Lt. Col. Sylvester Judge, in charge of the 
St. Louis Officer Procurement District, who presided; Col. Royal 
K. Stacey, Commanding Officer, St. Louis Medical Depot; Major 
Helen C. Burns, Director of Dietitians, Washington; and First 
Lt. Mary A. Streidl. 

Jessie Fischer, St. Luke’s Hospital, was married December 2 
to Private Riley Johnson. Georgia M. Landrith, University of 
Kansas Hospitals, was married December 19 to Private Benjamin 
Matassarin. 

Recent appointments include the following: LaRue Kemp, to 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories; Mary Lucille Johnson, graduate 
student dietitian, Indiana University, to General Hospital, re- 
placing Jean Buchanan, reporting for Army duty at Camp Fort 
Knox, Kentucky; Lois Holicky, graduate student dietitian, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, to St. Mary’s Hospital, Rich- 
mond Heights, replacing Helen Kelly, serving overseas with the 
380th General Hospital Unit; Emelia Mainello, St. Louis Uni- 
versity Medical School Cafeteria, to St. Thomas Hospital, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, as assistant administrative dietitian; and Jo- 
sephine Flory, graduate of the University of Missouri, replacing 
Mrs. Eugenia Shrader as Director of Nutrition Service, St. Louis 
Chapter, American Red Cross. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster Lewis (Vera Cernich) have announced 
the birth of a daughter, October 26, 1943. 

District of Columbia Dietetic Association. Owing to the fact 
that Mary Warmuth, president of the association, has accepted 
an appointment on the staff of Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. Helen Harding Brown, president-elect, will complete the 
unexpired term of office. 

Ohio Dietetic Association. Members of the Cleveland Dietetic 
Association were invited to participate in the fourth annual Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day session conducted by the Cleveland 
Dental Society February 7. Of particular interest to dietitians 
was the address by Dr. David L. Thompson, Montreal, Canada, 
who discussed ‘‘The Laws of Nutritional Science.’’ 

Dr. Clarence A. Mills, professor of experimental medicine, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, speaking at the February meeting of the 
Cincinnati Dietetic Association on ‘‘The Effect of Climate on 
Dietary Needs of an Individual,’’ stated that he has found that 
approximately twice as much thiamin, seven times as much cho- 
line, and 30 to 40% more protein are needed by an individual living 
in the tropics than in temperate zones. Dr. Mills mentioned that 
although meats are generally considered to be good sources of 
thiamin and choline, they vary with the feed and living condi- 
tions. The flesh of animals raised in the tropics is notably infe- 
rior, containing less than half as much thiamin. Questioned as 
to the amount of choline needed by an individual living in the 
tropics, Dr. Mills stated that three-fourths to 1 gm. per day would 
be required. 

Elizabeth Perry, City Hospital, Cleveland, has been employing 
members of the Federated Women’s Clubs of Greater Cleveland 
to assist in the cafeteria. The plan for this type of volunteer 
service was formulated by the club members to aid establishments 
serving the public by providing part-time help. They are on the 
payroll and the amount earned is divided equally between the 
Federation and the particular organization in which the volunteer 
is interested. Twelve volunteers report daily for work from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m., acting as counter girls in the Nurses Home Cafe- 
teria and performing other duties as assigned. The changing 
personnel each day was slightly confusing at first but the work 
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was so outlined that these volunteers, although numbering 60 or 
70, can immediately start work when they arrive as would any 
reliable full-time employees. These volunteer club women haye 
rendered a great service, according to Miss Perry, and at the same 
time have been earning money for their own group. It has been 
suggested that perhaps other cities could profit by this experiment. 

Bertha Biltz, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, A.D.A. chairman 
of Food Conservation, is formulating procedures for checkin 
plate waste of foods in hospitals. Working with her are severg 
key committees throughout the state. As state chairman of the 
Administration Section, Miss Biltz is also planning to summarize 
the results of the Dietitian’s Aide program in Ohio. This section 
has received numerous requests for copies of the pamphlet “The 
Quizz Hour,’’ published by the Christ Hospital Personnel De- 
partment. : 

The Professional Education Committee, headed by Mrs. Eva 
Ylvisaker, Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, is working on a na- 
tional project, consisting of a revision of the curriculum for teach- 
ing student nurses, and the evaluation of results. Another ae- 
tivity of the committee is the recruitment of high school girlsin_ , 
the dietetic profession. Open house at the various hospitals hav- . 
ing training schools is planned. Pictures showing dietitians 
engaged in their various activities are being collected and it ig 
hoped that these will be incorporated in a booklet to be distributed 
to all vocational guidance directors. 

The Diet Therapy Section, under the direction of Martha Chase, 
Starling-Loving Hospital, Columbus, is preparing a questionnaire 
to be used in an investigation of the protein adequacy of hospital 
menus throughout the state, and also to determine the extent of 
use of various meat substitutes, particularly soya products. The 
results of this survey will be made available to the Ohio Hospital 
Association. 

The Community Education Section, of which Kathryn Weitzel 
is chairman, is investigating various means of presenting nutrition 
information to the public. Home economists, nutritionists, news- 
paper editors, advertising personnel, radio publicity committees, 
and others are being interviewed. Questions asked include the 
following: In what ways do you present information to the public? 
Do you have criteria for judging the results of a campaign, and 
what are they? What do you consider a good response from the 
medium that you use? On which of the following do people seek 
information from you—food selection for good nutrition, food 
habits of children, how to feed infants, food preservation, lunch 
box suggestions, cookery methods, meal planning for family use, 
meal plans for specific occasions, marketing, rationing, recipes 
for main dishes, for vegetables, desserts, baking, soups, salads, 
beverages? The purposes of these interviews are to discover what 
techniques are used to stimulate interest in a project, what kinds 
of information and material produce the greatest response, and 
what criteria are used for judging the response. 

On February 29, at the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, Dr. 
Elmer Sevringhaus addressed members of the Academy and the 
Cincinnati Dietetic Association on the subject: ‘“‘The Proportion 
of Carbohydrate and Fat in the Diabetic Diet.’’ 

Elinor Benson, formerly on the staff of University Hospitals, 
Cleveland, is now with the 29th General Hospital ‘‘somewhere in 
Caledonia.’’ Abstracts from her letter include the following: 
‘‘Had an interesting shopping trip to Noumeaa while ago. Pity I 
didn’t work harder at my French. Prices are out of all reason, 
only cheap dime-storish novelties now available. Thirty-two 
dollars for a fairly nice American bathing suit—I’m still Scotch. 
I kept my money. . . . We have been very lucky and have landed 
on a truly beautiful island, gorgeous mountains, especially when 
the sun sets... tall stately palms. From some of the higher 
points on the island the views of the ocean are unimaginably 
beautiful.” 

Jane Diehm, graduate of Western Reserve University Course in 
Public Health Nutrition, has been appointed assistant nutrition- 
ist, Cleveland Health Council. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul H. Oppmann announce the birth of a second 
son, T. Rodney Oppmann. 

Lt. and Mrs. Carl E. Lesher, Jr., announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Sarah Anne. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. The annual state meeting will 
be held at the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, April 14-15, at which 
time the proposed revisions to the Constitution of the A.D.A. will 
be discussed. Mary Alice Bolt, state president, is convention 
chairman, with J. Marie Melgaard, Maxine Turner, Ann Hains, 
Lucy Woodson, and Margaret Durrett as committee members. 
Speakers at the meeting will include Nell Clausen, president, 
A. D. A.; Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, Evavorated Milk Associa- 
tion; Mr. Frank Hicks, executive editor, Hospital Management; 
Mr. Harrel, University of Oklahoma School of Journalism; an 
Dr. Minard Jacobs, Oklahoma City. Members of the state asso- 
ciation will hold a panel discussion on emergency equipment In 
wartime. 

Owing to the limited time available to association members 
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beyond their crowded everyday activities, it was decided to con- 
fine the 1944 study projects to one special program, namely, 
“Training Programs for Hospital Dietary Department Em- 
ployees.”’ The results of this investigation will be submitted to 
the national Administration Section. 

As part of the Food for Freedom Program, the Oklahoma City 
dietitians held three nutrition meetings for the public at the Vari- 
ety Health Center during November and December. Two meet- 
ings were held for white people, one for Negroes. The first session 
was conducted by the student dietitians of St. Anthony’s Hospital. 
Each student stood by « large colorful poster, illustrating one of 
the basic seven groups, and as the audience passed through the 
room the student called attention to important facts concerning 
the various foods, which were also displayed. The student dieti- 
tians from University Hospitals were in charge of the second unit 
of the program. Methods of using the basic foods were suggested 
in the appetizing salad bowls of vegetables containing everything 
from celery tops to unpeeled apples. Proper vegetable cookery 
was demonstrated in the preparation of carrots, illustrating good 
and bad methods. Nutritious and inexpensiye foods for the lunch 
box were also exhibited, as well as educational posters and charts. 
The third session was held in the City Auditorium and consisted 
of a movie ‘‘Food for Freedom,” a short talk on nutrition by 
Maxine Turner, chairman of the project, and a display of charts 
and graphs constructed by Miss Turner. 

According to the winter issue of The Dietitian, the following 
appointments have been received: Mrs. Mary Alice Bolton Morris 
and Vivian Sears, to 90th College Training Detachment Mess Hall; 
Dr. Daisy I. Purdy, to Fisher Aircraft, Cleveland; Mrs. Clara 
Owensby Davenport, to Cordell Dining Hall; Mrs. Louise Herod 
Lamb, to Oklahoma A. & M. College Cafeteria; Ellen Penn, to 
Food Service, Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Mrs. Joyce 
Jamison, to Wesley Hospital; Bernice Cornehl, to Y. W. C. A.; 
Mrs. Virginia Johnson McIntyre, to St. Anthony’s Hospital; and 
Martha Spradlin, to Truman Cafeteria, O.C.A.D. 

Major and Mrs. Silas Gassett announce the birth of a son, 
Silas, Jr., born February 3. 

New Jersey Dietetic Association met with the New Jersey 
Stewards Association February 14 at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark. Members of the dietetic association also attended a 
meeting of the Greater New York Dietetic Association February 16 
at the New York Academy of Medicine. A Spring Party was held 
at Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, March 14, and planned primarily 
to interest new members. 

Greater New York Dietetic Association. The annual Mary 
Swartz Rose Memorial Lecture for 1944, ‘‘The Amino Acid Re- 
quirements of Man,”’ was delivered by Dr. W. C. Rose, professor 
of biochemistry, University of Illinois, at the New York Academy 
of Medicine February 16. Dr. Rose mentioned that he had been a 
student of the late Professor Mendel of Yale, entering service in 
the same laboratory and about the same day as did Mrs. Rose. 

Dr. Rose prefaced his address by saying that the nutritive 
value of a protein is determined by the number and kinds of the 
amino acids it contains. Eight amino acids are now known to be 
essential toman. Theseessential amino acids each exert quantita- 
tively different effects. Animals lose appetite when deprived of 
certain amino acids, as is the case with vitamins. It is desirable 
that the diet supply slightly more than the minima of each of the 
amino acids now believed to be essential. Experiments now under 
way indicate that certain micro-organisms of the intestinal tract 
may be able to synthesize histidine in vivo. 

Philadelphia Dietetic Association. The program of the March 
14 meeting, held at Drexel Institute of Technology, included a 
panel discussion on “The Interrelationship Between the Nutri- 
tionist and the Community.’’ Eleanor M. Bigelow, nutrition con- 
sultant, Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia, was in charge of 
the program. 

The association welcomes the following new members: Emily 
F. Peters and Mary Louise Davis, student dietitians, Philadelphia 
General Hospital; Elinor A. McIntire, director of dining service, 
Temple University ; Phyllis E. Eick, dietitian, Zurbrugg Memorial 
Hospital, Riverside; Lillian Myers, chief dietitian, West Jersey 
Homeopathic Hospital; Christina M. Austin, head dietitian, In- 
stitute cf Pennsylvania Hospital; Virginia Jones, Martha Gal- 
laher, and Virginia J. Grass, instructor in nutrition, dietitian, and 
assistant dietitian, respectively, Episcopal Hospital; Hannah E. 
Clayton, dietitian, Alfred I. duPont Institute; Helen 8. Bitting, 
staff dietitian, Abington Memorial Hospital; and Margaret L. 
Henney, Gloria Waldman, Marian Sizelove, and Rebecca Messe, 
student dietitians, Jewish Hospital. 
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News From Our Advertisers and Exhibitors. The Cream y 
Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, announces the publication of a 
new 1944 Vitamin Food Chart. The chief change from the forme 
edition is the inclusion of definite standards for determining “gy. 
cellent’? and ‘‘good’’ sources of the various vitamins, using ap 
average serving as a base. Animal products, fruits, vegetables 
and grains are enumerated and the essential minerals contained 
therein are also listed. The reverse of the chart presents an aver- 
age analysis of Enriched 5-Minute Cream of Wheat and data on 
the research and manufacture of this product. Proper cooking 
methods and suggestions for the use of this cereal in special diets 
are also included. 

The National Biscuit Company, New York City, has prepared 
several interesting folders on Nabisco Shredded Wheat, one of 
which contains an analysis of the product and another offers 
attractive recipes for wartime menus. Among these are deluxe 
meat loaf, ‘‘Victory”? meat balls, shrimp basket, creamed vege. 
table lunch, and shredded wheat with berries. 

The February issue of Nutrition News, published by the Na. 
tional Dairy Council, Chicago, contains an article on “Improved 
Child Nutrition” by Dr. Julian D. Boyd, University of Iowa; and 
short discussions by Ben James and Charles P. Aleorn, FDA. 
Washington and Chicago, respectively, on the national food pro- 
gram. Interesting items on nutrition research are also included 
as well as a column of general information and suggested reading 
matter. 

The Medical Department of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has been awarded a 
certificate of approval by the American College of Surgeons. Or- 
ganized in 1918 under the direction of a graduate nurse, the depart- 
ment at present includes a director of safety, two other doetors 
subject to call, 5 graduate nurses, 38 safety inspectors, and a plant- 
wide safety committee. During the past 18 months the fleor 
space has been increased 50% and new equipment added, including 
a telebinocular instrument to determine visual efficiency and 
detect color blindness. One of the 1942-43 activities of the de- 
partment was the training of 375 employees in Red Cross first aid 
work. The Westinghouse plant decreased its accident rate almost 
100% in 1943 compared with 1942, the record as of December 1, 
1943, being 2.07 accidents per million man-hours of work. 

Carnation Company, Oconomiwoc, Wisconsin, has for distribu- 
tion an extremely attractive collection of booklets and folders on 
the use of Carnation milk. ‘Growing Up With Milk”’ presents 
factual information concerning the preparation and processing of 
this concentrated product. The sterilization, homogenization, 
the added vitamin D, the daily testing for purity and quality of 

every batch, are detailed in readable form, followed by suggested 
daily menus for the 1-year-olds, toddlers, ages 4, 5, and 6, 7 to 18, 
and from 13 on. The recipes have been carefully prepared and 
would without doubt prove equally appealing to adults. While 
the cakes, cookies, and icings are not particularly applicable to 
the present time, since they require generous amounts of sugar and 
butter, they are undoubtedly well worth saving for happier days. 

American Meat Institute, 59 East Van Buren St., Chieago, has 
prepared for distribution several folders on ‘‘Wartime Meat Prob- 
lems and How to Solve Them,’’ concerning the problems of home- 
makers and war workers, with suggested solutions in regard to 
wise budgeting of both their points and money in purchasing 
meat. Copy for use by the lay press such as recipes, economical 
cuts, and menus, is also available. Some of the material will be 
especially helpful to dietitians and nutritionists in leeture demon- 
strations to the lay public. 

The coveted Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ award for excellence of production 
was awarded in October to S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, New 
Jersey. Among the products manufactured by this company are 
galley, furniture, and sick-bay equipment for battleships or those 
convoy bound, fabricated food service and hospital equipment for 
training centers and military hospitals, and alloy processing units 
for chemical and explosive plants. 

Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, Indiana, reminds those 
who are able to snatch even a minimum of time in the pursuit of a 
favored hobby—sketching, photographing, water coloring, ete., 
that now is a good time to prepare artistic handicraft for the an- 
nual exhibition of the American Physicians’ Art Association 
which will be held in conjunction with the A. M. A. convention, 
June 12-16, in the gallery of the Grand Ballroom, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Full particulars may be obtained by writing to Dr. F. 
H. Redewill, Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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Mary got a germ’ 
and 
led her class ! 


the protective wheat germ 
in hot Ralston cereal 








We don’t claim that hot Ralston cereal 
Will work miracles 

Or that it will take the place 

Of all the foods that have gone to war 
But we do want you to know 

That it’s natural whole grain wheat 
With enough natural wheat germ added 










FREE TEACHING AIDS 


USE COUPON BELOW 


Full-color, illustrated Wall Chart—Shows how 
many inadequate diets can be brought up to 
par. Based on study made by well-known 
research institute. 


8-Page Nutrition Folder for students—Includes 
reproduction of Wall Chart; complete list of 
food nutrients; new wartime recipes; infor- 
mation on use of whole grain wheat as re- 
placement food. 





As whole wheat itself 

That means it’s extra-rich in vitamin Bi 
And extra-rich in body-building protein 
And it has a heart-of-wheat flavor 

That makes it downright delicious. 

We hope you'll enjoy it regularly 

And recommend it whenever you can. 


. ; 1 
WEEDS NWO \ P Ralston Research Laboratories : 
COOKING 46 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. : 
+ Please send, no cost or obligation, new Wall Chart and . 
2 KINDS OF HOT RALSTON CEREAL Nutrition Folder so I can order in quantities needed. : 
: t 
4 
Both are Whole Grain Wheat . Name___— ae i 
with ADDED Natural Wheat Germ © Address Le ee 
. : 
3 ©City State aoe i 
De eseeeeeeeesaceand 









































































































































































































































































































































































When I went to Sweden in 1941, it had already been cut off from 
the west for a year—since the occupation of Norway. Rationing 
was in full force, and became stricter as time went on. 


The Swedish table has always been famous for its smérgisbord. 
Even during the war I have seen their smérgisbord with between 
15 and 20 different dishes. You begin with fish, pickled or smoked. 
Then come meats—creamed sweetbreads, grilled kidneys, head 
cheese, pickled or jellied pigs feet, meat balls, sausages, and even 
raw scraped beef mixed with diced onion and raw egg yolk. Next 
may come vegetables—creamed mushrooms, leeks au gratin, 
radishes, cucumbers, and tomatoes—then, several different kinds 
of cheese. The whole is eaten with hard brown or white bread, 
and crackers. I am not saying that all of these dishes are served 
every time, or that I have named all—but you meet a good many 
of them. This, of course, is not the everyday fare. 


For lunch you usually serve 2 or 3 of these hors d’oeuvre and 
cheese before your main lunch dish, and then have no dessert. 
For dinner you have a main course and dessert. The Swedish 
are great coffee drinkers and they have been hard hit by the 
shortage. About 150 coffee substitutes have appeared on the 
market, some of them being quite drinkable. We used them every 





Three and a half years of German occupation have destroyed 
what we had built. The Nazis—so treacherously invading our 
homeland—at the beginning of the occupation tried to convert 
us to Nazism. They spoke about the superiority of the Nordic 
peoples, the ‘‘master race’’ which was born to dominate the world, 
and which should create the ‘‘New Order.’’ We soon found out 
that the New Order was a very old one. Working men and women 
have known slavery and exploitation for generations, and the 
yoke is not easier felt when hidden behind a screen of fine phrases. 
They broke up our organizations and said they had established 
the ‘Century of Labor.’”” They reduced our wages and told us how 
much better off we were. They lengthened our hours and ignored 
the collective agreements. They conscripted thousands of men 
and women, but still spoke of freedom. Prices were increased, 
wages were frozen. Within a few months the standard of living 
had fallen to about half that of previous years. 

It is impossible to use old standards when you talk about 
living conditions in occupied Europe today. The problem for 
working men and women is not any more to find money for food 
and clothes. The main problem is to find something to buy for 
the reduced wages. Every day mothers have to ask the same 
question: Where to find some food for the children today? So 
much has been said and written about the food situation in occu- 
pied Europe that I fear Americans at times are getting tired of it. 
Many inaccurate reports have also been spread. But the problem 
is so serious, so dangerous that you do not have the right to over- 
look it. Asa labor man, I am proud that the A. F. of L. at this 
convention is devoting so much time to a discussion of the réle 
of food and nutrition, and that you also include the problems 
of allied countries. 

Norway I know at first hand. I lived there for months during 
the Nazi occupation, and ever since I left I have had close con- 
tacts with those back home. 

During the first month of occupation the food situation was 
better than Americans thought. We were at that time well sup- 
plied with stock, and during this period the Germans did not 
restrict our consumption very much. They believed in a short 
war. After the collapse of France not a single German officer or 
soldier thought the war would last for more than a few months. 
They were pouring troops into the coastal areas. They took over 
the villages and confiscated the fishing boats. Day and night they 
trained their soldiers in landing from the sea. We Norwegians 
know what England faced in the fall of 1940, and we’ll never, never 
forget the stand the British made. The Germans lost the Battle 
of Britain. The next summer they invaded Russia. That was 
the turning of the tide; that day Hitler lost the war. But it was 
the turning of the tide in more than one sense. The invasion of 
Russia meant new hardships to all occupied countries. To supply 
troops on the eastern front the Nazis had to ruin us. And from 
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day, saving our precious real coffee for guests. Because they ap 
so fond of and make such good coffee, the cookies, cakes, and coffeg 
bread that go with it are also a fine art. They have special dishes 
for special occasions, and Christmas is the climax. 


The season they like best is the crawfish season, from about 
August 8 to the middle of September. Fished from the fresh 
water lakes and streams, they taste somewhat like lobster but are 
considered better. 


Each fall great crowds of people flock to the country to pick 
mushrooms to can. They are familiar with several different sorts 
and mix them in the processing. There has been so much propa- 
ganda and free literature published that there seem to be few or 
no cases of poisoning. 


The Swedish people are very fond of salt food—pork, beef, and 
herring. This probably dates back to the times when the people 
in the country were cut off from the cities for long periods during 
the winter. They prepared the winter supply of food in the fall, 
preserving meat and fish by salting and smoking.—From House- 
keeping Problems in Wartime Sweden by Mary Elizabeth Malmaeus 
in the Canadian Home Economics Newsletter, January 1944. 


that time on the living conditions have rapidly grown worse and 
worse. 

Norway had, before the war, an average food consumption 
very close to that of America. Measured in calories, you were 
a little ahead of us, but as Americans waste food to an extent 
that frightens us, our consumption was most likely a bit higher. 
Our diet, however, suffered considerably from lack of fruits and 
vegetables—mainly due to geographic and climatic factors 
Today the rations are half of what a working man needs. The 
results are inevitable. The loss of weight among the elderly men 
and women is simply horrifying. Housewives among the working 
people are suffering the most. These women, who once were the 
picture of health and vigor, today are gray and haggard. They 
stand in line for hours to get small bits of food, and they starve 
themselves to give a little more to their children. But uppermost 
in our minds is the fact that if the country has to go through 
another winter of war, these children will suffer harm for life. 
It is furthermore a depressing fact that the disease rate in the 
occupied countries has soared tremendously during the last years. 

Can something be done to change this tragic situation? We 
think we have the moral right to ask that question. The Swedish 
Red Cross and Swedish Norway Relief Committee—the last 
organization is nearly identical with the Swedish Federation of 
Labor—are today providing 35,000 Norwegian children with one 
meal a day. I should like very much to see American labor join 
us in action to get more money and food into Sweden for the 
rescue of Norwegian children. 

When the war is over we will face a poverty unbelievable for 
Americans. For the benefit of all, we need real international 
cooperation after the war. The working classes are not inter- 
ested in a lasting lend-lease system. They are interested in 
getting constructive work done. That is why it is so important 
that the liberated countries not only get food but also tools, ships, 
locomotives, seeds, farming implements, raw materials, and fuel. 
Long-term loans and credits must be given them to make it pos- 
sible for the various allied countries to utilize their own national 
resources. 

The relief work in most liberated countries must be entirely in 
the hands of the native nationitself. Every foreign administrator 
will, after a short time, be just as disliked as the Germans today 
are hated. I can only speak on behalf of my own people, but I 
know that their war and peace aim, first and above all, is to see 
Norway free and independent again. Only in that way do we feel 
that we can continue the work the German occupation inter- 
rupted: the progressive utilization of all national resources, the 
broadening of our social democracy and the increasing of public 
planning, coordination and regulation in all branches of our 
economy.—Exzcerpts from an address by Haakon Lie, Norwegian 
Federation of Labor, at Labor’s Conference on Food and Nutrition, 
Boston, October 9, 1943. 
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